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EDMUND BOLTON’S ‘NERO CESAR,’ 1627. 

Tue literary value of this very interesting 
book has long been recognized both by 
Warton in his ‘ History of English Poetry’ 
and by Hearne in his * Reliquize Hearnianz ’ 
The latter, for example, thus expresses him- 
self regarding it (ed. 1869, vol. i. pp. 292, 298) : 

“ He [Bagford] likewise says, that one Mr. Bolton 
was author of ‘ Nero Cesar,’ which is an excellent 
thing.” 

“The book called ‘Nero Cvesar,’ printed in a 
wetty big character, in a small folio, was written by 
Mr. Bolton......The said Life of Nero is very well 
written. There is great variety of learning in it, 
managed with very much judgment.” 

Hearne does not exaggerate. ‘ Nero 
Cesar’ throughout is ‘‘ an excellent thing” ; 
and notwithstanding a certain inflation of 
style, I think I coul cite from it not a few 
passages at once picturesque, epigrammatic, 
and suggestive. My object in this note, 
however, is to draw attention to what 
interested me in the perusal of the volume. 

On p. 11 Trajano Bocalini’s ‘I Raggvagli 
Di Parnasso: or Advertisements from Par- 
nassus,’ is referred to in these words :— 

“ Of this poinct the Italian author of the famous 
Ragvalias of Parnassus makes vnfriendly vse, in the 


imagery inauguration of Cornelivs Tacitvs, to the 
fained kingdome of Lesbos, smally to the honor of 
Tacitvs, whom hee makes throwne out againe for 
affectation of tyranie.” 

As Bocalini’s curious and entertaining work 
has been translated into English by Henry, 
Earl of Monmouth, Bolton's allusion will be 
found on p. 38 of the second edition of 1669. 

George Sandys’s ‘Travels’ are thus com- 
mendably mentioned (p. 50) :— 

“That very sepulcher, at this day extant, and 
called Agrippina’s, is figured on the roofe, and sides 
with sphinxes, and griphons, but greatly sullied 
with the smoake of torches, and lights borne in by 
such as enter. George Sandys, as an eye-witnesse 
testifies it, in his generous trauails.” 

The following extract may be taken for 
what it is worth; but it is sufficiently 
interesting in itself (p. 66) :— 

* The riotous youths of these our times vniuersally 
more studious of wittie then discreete, of odde 
conceipts then solid......Wittie flashes doe condi- 
mentally well; but, if that were their best vse, the 
cuift of poésie were with little reason styled diuine. 
There are who lay other studies in the bottome to 
balasse the fiérie leuities of conceipt, and only they 
doe honor the Muses with their manners. Those 
other while they vnlearnedly, and miserably mis- 
take licence for freedome, are oftentimes pleasant 
companie, but neuer good.” 

Bolton tells us he wrote a life of Tiberius— 
it was never printed (p. 82): “In the life 
which I haue diligently written of Tiberivs 
there is more.” 

Our author’s references to some of his dis- 
tinguished contemporaries are very inter- 
esting. William Camden is “that most 
modest, and antient good friend of mine” ; 
“worthie Camden”; “the king of our 
antiquaries and not one of arms onely.” Sir 
Henry Saville “was another Tacitvs for 
grauitie and iudgement.” Selden, like Cam- 


| den, appears to have been personally known 


to Bolton (p. 156) :— 


“They who would see more of this, may satisfie 
themselues out of Clavdivs Salmasivs. the Selden of 
Gallia, if without creating enuy to my learned friend, 
Iohn Selden, I may compare them so.” 


The illustrious author of ‘The Faérie 
Queene ’ comes in for honourable mention in 
what follows (p. 161) :— 


** Edmund Spencer, who was in his time, the most 
learned poet = England, layes it (the scene of the 
battle between the Romans and Britons] to haue 
beene further off |than Salisbury Plain]; for he 
names besides Severn. But without praying in aide 
of his poéms, I seeme to my selfe to haue made it 
vehementlie probable, that the field was hereabout, 
by hauing shewed that Pavllinvs was marcht hither- 
wards.” 

On p. 87 Bolton acknowledges an obliga- 
tion. Who was the “great and generous 
Earle”? 
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“What the left hand of the image held, vn- 
luckely appeares not, in that faire printed copie, 
with which it pleased a great, and generous Earle 
to befriend me.’ 


In the next extract we have an early use | 


of the word “ boss ” (p. 100) :— 

**In Dio she [Boadicia] doth not appeare old, or 
decayd, but a strong and perfect woman. Her 
picture hangs vp there in such words as showe the 
person of some martial Bosse, or Amazonian Gian- 
tesse.” 

Himself a translator, Bolton appears to 
have the confident assurance of one who feels 


he does not live in a glass house. The 
following passage does not lack vigour 


(p. 109) :— 

“The wrongs, and dishonors, which the most 
noble authors sustain oftentimes by many transla- 
tours, are infinite and intollerable. Scarce one 
booke among one hundred honestlie done, and not 
one of one hundred exactlie.” 

Following up this general accusation, he has 
a word of disparagement, evidently against 
Richard Grenewey—although he does not 
mention him by name—whose translation of 
the ‘Annals’ of Tacitus was first published in 
1598, and between that date and 1612 three 
editions appeared (p. 112) :— 

** The Ocean betweene Britain, and Gall, at the 


full tide did ouertlowe, of a bloudie colour, and ata | 


low water the prints of mens bodies were seene 
vpon the bare, and not the de id bodies themse lues, 
which the englished ‘ Annals of Tacitys’ 
ingly say.” 


As the edition of 1612 of Grenewey’s | 


translation of ‘The Annales of Cornelivs 
Tacitvs’ is now before me, I shall quote, for 
the sake of comparison, the passage (p. 210) 
referred to by Bolton :— 

* Further the Ocean bloudy in shew and dead mens 
bodies left after an ebbe as they brought hope to 
the Britans, so they droue the old souldiers into a 
feare.” 

Nor does the venerable Philemon Holland 
escape a mild censure from our persistent 
critic (p. 252) :— 

** The translatour of Plinies ‘ Naturall Histories,’ 
hath rendred the originall in such words, as if the 
place were not to be meant of treasure conueighed 
away for trade, but onely laid out to furnish a 
voiage. For what reason I know not. Cleare it is, 


that Plinie speakes of money not expended, but | 


exhausted. 

And as if this were not enough, William 
Warner, in another way, is put upon the 
* pikes ””—to use one of Nash’s words—for his 
*Albions England’ (p. 160) :— 

“Bat amongst her [Boadicia] strengths at this 
time, wee must not reckon the flockes of British 
wiues and women, who were brought to sit specta- 
tors of the expected vtter ruine of Pavllinvs (the 
cause and hope of their iourney) though the versitier 
in his ‘Albions England,’ pleasantly encrvaching 


mistak- | 


vypon the poet, doth furnish this Queene-Mother, 
and her martiall daughters, with sixe thousand 
armed Ladies, out of his Homericall hearsayes. A 
licence of wit not vnbeseeming the musicke of 
rimes, but incompetent for the grauity of storie, 
which admits no fables.” 

The reference in the following extract to 
the Isthmus of Panama is singularly inter- 
esting (p. 270) :— 
| _“ Reasons which preserued those two huge peniles 
of America (naturally combined at the creation of 
the world, by a farre broader necke of earth then 
that which annexed Peloponnesvs to Greece) from 
being sundred by the pickaxe, and spade; though 
that necke alone is the cause of fetching a circuit 
from Nombre de Dios to Panama, many thousands 
of miles about.” 

Appended to the edition of 1627 of ‘Nero 
Cyesar’ is a short essay, entitled ‘ An Histori- 
eal Parallel, which Bolton previously privately 
communicated to his friend Endymion Porter, 
extending to only sixteen pages. The con- 
cluding part is so interesting that I cannot 
forbear reproducing it here :— 

* That renowned Savile, who gaue vnto vs; ‘The 
end of Nero, and beginning of Galba.’ A maister- 
peece, and a great one. His praises, as the praises 
also of that short essay, are at their high-water 
|}mwarke in the Epigrams of my antient friend, 
Beniamin Ionson, not without the equall praises of 
lonsons selfe, though in a divers kinde. I for my 
part make no vse of the Savilian compositions, 
though they handle a tinall part of the Neronian 
argument. His example in ciuill, and noble letters, 
I would gladly commend, vpon this occasion, to all 
| the free students of our nation; many of them 
growne delicate, and tine of wit, and not of life 
alone. Whereas his contrary courses in studie, and 
eloquence, nearest to the common nature of tbings, 
void of phantasticke notions, fluent, manly, graue, 
vnatlected, smooth, yet full of vigour, and sinewes, 
made it easily appeare, that hee had the best of the 
antients in his maine imitations. The generall 
Latin Historie of our countrey asubiect for a Savile, 
and a cherishment for a King, nor of any rather 
then of our owne most peacefull Prince, King 


lames.” 
A. 8. 

[Condimentally, yaoted above from p. 66 of ‘ Nero 
Cwsar,’ does not appear in the ‘H.E.D.,’ which, 
however, cites Lyly’s ‘ Euphues,’ 1579, for boss in 
| the sense of a big fat woman. The example of 
penile, from p. 270 of * Nero Cwsar,’ may be useful 
presently to Dr. Murray. | 


THE AUTHOR AND AVENGER OF EVIL. 

On reflecting upon religious or poetical 
conceptions, Christian or pagan, ancient, 
medieval, or modern, one is struck by the 
confused ideas with regard to the rdle acted 
by that awful being, the generally accepted 
irreconcilable foe of God and man. If man 


| knows not how anthropomorphic he is, as 
| little does he foresee where sincere emotion 
will lead him, and what extraordinary con- 
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ceptions—not all illogical—his mind will | When at a later date I was discussing with a 


evolve when applied to the lifelong problems 
of good and evil, this world and the next, the 
natural and the supernatural. A Spectator 
essayist remarked not long since that the 
human imagination recoils before the effort 
to depict a four-legged angel. Our fixed 
type is no doubt the traditional angel of art, 
the fair, winged, female figure with flowing 
robe and hair and benignant smile. “Great 
Pan is dead,” leaving his horns, hoof, and 
tail for the adornment of Satan, the result 
being the bogey whose objective existence is 
still unquestioned by numbers of pious souls, 
although Luther treated him with supreme 
disdain, and brave Tom Ingoldsby and 
others did their best to reduce the mon- 
strosity to the level of a November Guy 
Fawkes. This is but a minor instance of the 
effects of heathenism upon Christianity, 
strange Aberglausen tenaciously held —though 
happily without serious detriment to genuine 
religious knowledge and faith—often vividly 
present to the minds of vigorous denouncers 
of “paganism” and ‘‘idolatry.” Carlyle 
says that Dante had no more doubt of the 
existence of the eittd dolente and the Muale- 
bolge pool than we have that we should see 
Constantinople if we went there, but it is 
wobable that the Sage of Chelsea goes 
ee the Florentine bard. 

The Hebrew and Christian rebel archangel 
and his compeers, whose fall has not deprived 
them of dignity, are paralleled by the 
shadowy Typhon of the Egyptians, and to 
a certain extent by the Titans of Greek 
mythology, though these are mostly tremen- 


dous ogres, with forms and passions of men | 


and brutes combined. Milton makes Satan 
naturally grand, nay beautiful, even if for his 
vile ends he assumes fora short time the shape 
of the despised toad or serpent. Ahriman 
is a powerful force wrestling with Ormuzd 
on something like equal terms, though the 
issue of the conflict is predestined. A clergy- 
man once told me in the Sunday school that 
the devil should be respected, no doubt on 
account of his superior powers and _ intelli- 
gence. The quaint ideas of children with 
regard to the evil principle were the subject 
of an article and correspondence in the Speec- 
tutor a few years ago. ‘To them he is a vague 
black spectre, perhaps hiding round the 
corner or in the cupboard playing spy ; but 
if they feel that a temptation to petty theft 
or falsehood has been resisted, they are some- 
times known to crow over Satan’s discom- 
fiture. [ remember mentally chuckling at 
his supposed chagrin, because | decided not 
to touch a tempting dish within reach. 


schoolfellow the futility, as it seemed to me, 
of an intelligent being waging obstinate war 
against Omnipotence, with full knowledge of 
ultimate defeat—Robbie Burns in a kindly 
mood advises the deil to take a thought and 
mend—my companion bluntly assented in 
these words, “ Depend upon it, the fellow is a 
fool!” The character loses something of its 
strength and impressiveness when “some 
paltry, juggling fiend” is described in legend 
or fable as the devil, reducing the arch-enemy 


' to the size and influence of a malicious con- 


juror, as Mephistopheles, devoted to the 
pursuit of one man’s soul, or to the dimen- 
sions of a Puck or a “Gabriel hound,” in 
which form he once disturbed a service at 
Bungay Church. Robinson Crusoe, a man of 
signal courage in an age when superstition 
was rampant, thought it most likely that 
the gleaming eyes of the poor old goat in the 
cave belonged to the devil, who had surely 
more pressing employment than scaring the 
solitary inhabitant of a desert isle. The in- 
explicable footprint in the sand was ascribed 
to the same source. 

Thus much for conflicting conceptions of 
one definite being. The problem which I 
think needs to be faced is the tacitly assumed 
destiny of the prince of darkness to act as an 
infernal Jourreau. By what mandate is he 
who causes the ruin of souls to execute 
judgment upon them through the ages, in 
which hateful task he takes characteristic 
delight? Is he not rather their companion in 
misery ? As Goethe puts it :— 

Auch hier sind jene grossen Scharen, 

Die mit ihm gleiches Lasters waren, 

Doch lange nicht so bis als er. 

Hier liegt die ungeziihlte Menge, 

In schwarzem, schrecklichem Gedriinge, 
Im Feuerorkan um ihn her ; 

Er sieht, wie sie den Richter scheuen, 

Er sieht, wie sie der Sturm zerfrisst, 

Er sieht’s und kann sich doch nicht freuen, 
Weil seine Pein noch grisser ist. 

Pluto, the grisly god lately discussed in 
the columns of ‘N. & Q.,’ with his train of 
furies, Cerberus, and other monsters, cannot 
be called a fallen angel, nor can they. He 
‘is the brother and equal of Jupiter and 
| Neptune, and does not appear to share the 
woe which he contemplates in iron majesty. 

Hela, the fearsome Norse goddess © of 
| Nitlheim, was, I understand, a daughter of 
jthe Allfather Odin, and no rebel. The 
Hindoo Yamen, if | mistake not, is a parallel 
to Pluto. Are Azrael, the Mohammedan 
angel of death, and those grim inquisitors 
Munkar and Nakir, evil beings or ministers 
of Allah’s stern justice? In Dante’s ‘ Inferno’ 
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the arch-rebel is embedded in ice, suffering | buted his first novel, ‘The Family Scape- 


terribly, and incidentally inflicting hideous 
torture on others. Judas Iscariot, Brutus, 
and Cassius are crushed in his triple jaws, 
while the incessant flapping of his wings 
raises the blast which congeals Cocytus, 
where lie the traitors :— 
Con sei occhi piangeva, e per tre menti 
Gocciava ‘] pianto e sanguinosa bava. 
‘Inferno,’ xxxiv. 

Lucifer’s mental agony is too profound to 
admit of his rejoicing over those whom he 
has led to their doom (and note that Dante 
punishes the Titans as enemies of Jehovah). 
Singing of the Egyptian plagues, Asaph says 
(Psalm Ixxviii. 49) that Jehovah “sent evil 
angels among them” (/2missiones per angelos 
malos). It is not clear to my mind whether 
these are ministers of Divine wrath, as 
St. Michael, or malignant spirits allowed to 
work their pleasure on Pharaoh and __ his 
subjects. In the Apocalypse commissions of 
dire severity are assigned to celestial beings. 

I do not know whether this point has been 
satisfactorily dealt with, but it seems re- 
pulsive that a being whose set purpose is 
“evil, be thou my good,” and who seeks to 
ververt and wreck the lives of men, should 
= regarded as their remorseless tormentor 
hereafter. The assumption is clearly implied 
in the juron of the French king, which has 
its expression in most languages. The 
question of bargaining with Satan for tem- 
porary advantage, as in the case of Marlowe's 
and Goethe’s hero, I do not discuss. 

Francis P. MarcHant. 

Brixton Hill. 

THE JUBILEE OF THE ‘LEISURE HOUR,’ 
(Concluded trom p. 4.) 

Mr. Wittram Cuameers had formed high 
expectations as to the success of the Journal, 
but these were far exceeded. In a few days 
there was, for Scotland, the unprecedented 
sale of thirty thousand copies. An agency 
was established in London, and the circula- 
tion rose to fifty thousand, which in after 
years increased to eighty thousand. It has 
been the custom of the Jowrnal from time 
to time to take its readers into its confi- 
dence and to give articles on its progress. 


Mr. Robert Cochrane has called my atten- | 


tion to these. On January 19th, 1895, ‘Some 
Notable Beginners inCham/ers's Journal’ men- 
tions that on July 7th, 1849, George Meredith’s 
first contribution, ‘ Chillianwallah,’ appeared. 
This memorializes the bloody fight which took 
lace at the village of that name in the 
‘unjab during the second Sikh war, on the 


13th of January, 1849. Mr. Payn also contri- 


grace.’ He was editor from 1858 to 1871. 

On November 6th, 1897, another contribu- 
tion to the history of the Journal was made, 
and again on the 17th of November, 1900, 

Its contributors have included, among 
many other well-known names, Robert 
William Jamieson, the father of “ Dr. Jim,” 
who contributed ‘ Who Wrote Shakespeare ?’ 
August 7th, 1852; Mr. Stanley J. Weyman on 
Oxford life; Thomas Hardy, ‘How I built 
myself a House,’ March 18th, 1865; Dr. A. 
Conan Doyle, whose first short story appeared 
in 1879, ‘The Mystery of Sasassa Valley,’ a 
South African story ; Mr. D. Christie Murray; 
Sir Wemyss Reid ; and Mr. Leslie Stephen. 

Dr. A. K. H. Boyd was wont to say that 
“the Journal was read in Scotland by 
everybody who read anything at all.” There 
can be no doubt that its early success 
was largely due to the fact that at that 
time the price of newspapers was usually 
sevenpence, owing to the heavy stamp ani 
advertisement duties; Chaméers’s Journal, 
being free from these exactions, sold at three- 
halfpence, and in point of size was nearly 
as large as a newspaper. But while the 
publications of the Chamberses were free from 
the stamp and advertisement taxes, they had 
to bear a heavy burden in the shape of the 
paper duty ; and when my father founded 
the Press Association for its abolition the three 
brothers William, Robert, and David took an 
active part in the movement until repeal was 
secured. On the occasion of the presentation 
made to my father on the 19th of January, 
1863, to commemorate his services in pro- 
moting the repeal of the taxes upon literature 
and the Press, Mr. David Chambers stated 
that during the twenty years previous to 
the tax being abolished it had cost the firm 
160,000/., while on their“ Tracts for the People” 
alone they paid 10,0007. These had to be 
abandoned on account of the heavy duty. 

It is pleasing to know that all the useful 
publications issued by the firm are pro- 
spering. The new edition of ‘Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia’ is selling well ; the first large 
impression of *Chambers’s Twentieth Cen- 
tury Dictionary, edited by the Rev. T. 
Davidson, is almost exhausted ; and the new 
edition of the ‘Cyclopedia of Literature,’ 
edited by D. Patrick, LL.D., the first volume 
of which has just been published, has met 
with a good reception. The present editor of 
the Journal is Mr. Charles E. 8S. Chambers, 
grandson to its distinguished founder. 

John Cassell came into the field of cheap 
literature much later than the Chamberses, 
the Working Man’s Friend and Family In- 
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structor not appearing until January, 1850. 
It consisted of thirty-two pages, crown &vo, 
price one penny, and was published at 
335, Strand. Mr. Pike, in his life of John 
Cassell, gives an extract from the Working 
Man's Friend of November Ist, 1851, as to 
the sale of the ten daily papers then pub- 


lished in London, the total being 64,408. Of | 
these the 7'imes absorbed 38,382, the Morning | 


Chronicle 2,915, and the Daily News 3,630, the 
united circulation of the seven other papers 
being under 20,000. On the 3rd of April, 
1852, ‘The Popular Educator’ was started, 
its first editor being Prof. Wallace, of Glasgow, 
and in July of the same year Cassell removed 
from the Strand to La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
the home of the present firm. Mr. F. J. Cross 


amusingly relates that when John Cassell came | 


there was a public-house at the end of the 


yard, but that gave way to the publishing | 
10use, and “little by little we have mono- 


’ 


— the square, and also stretch to Fleet 
sane.” Mr. Cross tells me that there are 


now eight monthly magazines and nearly | 


fifty serials published by the firm. John 
Cassell was the first editor of the Qu/cver, 
started in 1861. He was succeeded by the 
Rev. Henry Wright, followed by John W. 
Clark, then by Canon Teignmouth Shaw, who 
was followed by the present editor, the Rev. 
Dr. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, who has been 
editor for the last twenty-five years. Its 
Christmas number contains three beautiful 
photogravures—* The Good Samaritan,’ from 
the painting by William Small ; ‘The Love- 
Letter,’ by George A. Storey ; and ‘ Home,’ 
by T. B. Kennington. 

Cassell’s Magazine started on the 9th of 
March, 1867. Its first editor was W. 
Moy Thomas. He was among the early 
contributors to Chambers’s Journal, a poem 
of his entitled ‘Autumn’ appearing on the 
27th of November, 1847, when he was only 
nineteen. It is a sweet picture of the country 
in autumn, when 

Sometimes, day by day, the hazel tint 

Grows deeper on the mass of forest trees, 

And not a single breath from heaven is sent 

To cool the ruddy fruits, that by degrees 

Wax ripe and riper in a dreamy ease. 


Till the sharp north wind cometh unaware, 

And half relieves the laden orchard-bough ; 

Aud like hoar death, that kills the good and fair, 

Lays autumn’s loveliest bells and blossoms low, 

And sudden winter falls wherever it doth blow. 
Mr. Moy Thomas was followed in the editor- 
ship by the Rev. H. R. Haweis, John Lovell, 
G. M. Fenn, and Dr. Hunt. The present editor 
is Mr. Max Pemberton. With the Christmas 
number is given a photogravure, beautifully 


‘executed, of ‘The Pirate’s Prize, from the 
| painting by B. F. Gribble. The Saturday 
Journal was established on the 6th of October, 
1883. Its first editor was Dr. Hunt, followed 
by Mr. Laird Clowes. Mr. Ernest Foster has 
edited the Journal for the past fifteen years. 
[t should not be forgotten that Messrs. Cassell 
also founded the (see 9" ii. 504) 

Of the original partners of the firm in 1859 
| Mr. Thomas Dixon Galpin alone survives. 
|The number of hands at present employed is 
about twelve hundred. It is curious that John 
| Cassell, the originator of this large business, 
| had no knowledge of publishing. He died at 
the early age of forty-eight, on the 2nd of 
April, 1865, the same day as Richard Cobden, 
who had shown him much friendship. Cassell 
took an active part in the repeal of the Paper 
Duty, and with my father visited Edinburgh 
and Dublin, where they formed branch asso- 
ciations in connexion with the one in London 
to forward repeal. One cannot close this 
rapid glance at some of the men who have 
rendered such service to our cheap literature 
without an expression of gratitude to them 
for having served their generation so faith- 
fully and so well. Joun C. FRAnNctIs. 


“Macaw” anp “ Macaco.”—In his ‘ Notes 
on English Etymology,’ 1901, p. 349, Prof. 
Skeat appears to confuse these two distinct 
terms. He says: “The ‘Century Dictionary’ 
derives macaw from Brazilian macao, which 
fail to find. The ‘Hist. Nat. Brasilie’ has 
nothing like it. The modern Spanish form 
is macaco.” Macaco, however, means a 
monkey, not a parrot, and according to the 
‘Hist. Nat. Brasiliw,’ 1648, is a Congo word, 
like chimpanzee and pongo. The only dis- 
sentient from this is Von Martius, ‘ Beitrage 
zur Ethnographie,’ 1867, ii. 461, who describes 
it as “vox a Brasiliensibus recepta, in 
insulis Antillis a primis Europzis audita, 
Caraibice mecou”; but here, again, there seems 
to be confusion between two distinct terms, 
this should surely rather apply to mico 
| than to macaco, As to the origin of macaw, 
| the Brazilian, or rather Portuguese, macao, 
|according to a statement quoted by Buffon 
from Albin, was applied to these birds 
because they were supposed to come from 
| Macao in the East Indies. It is some con- 
‘firmation of this that the older English ex- 
plorers used it to designate Oriental parrots, 
Thus Dampier, ‘Voyages,’ 1697, li. 128, 
ascribes “maccaws” and “ parakites” to 
Acheen. Jas. Prart, Jun. 


*BupGcet or Parapoxes’: Diperot.—De 
Morgan, in the ‘Budget,’ twice relates the 
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story of the algebraical proof of the existence 
of God which was presented to Diderot at the 
Court of Catherine II. The statement at 
p. 474 is the more detailed :— 

“The scorner was informed that an eminent 
mathematician had an algebraical proof of the 
existence of God, which he would communi- 
cate before the whole Court, if agreeable. 
Diderot gladly consented. The mathematician, 
who is not named, was Euler. He came to Diderot 
with the gravest air, and in a tone of perfect con- 
viction said, ‘ Monsieur! = =x, done Dieu 
existe ; répondez!’ Diderot, to whom algebra w 
Hebrew, though this is e xpressed in a very sonnd- 
about way by Thicbault, and whom we may sup- 
pose to have expected some verbal argument of 
alleged algebraical closeness, was dia oncerted ; 
while peals of laughter sounded on all sides. Next 
day he asked permission to return to France, which 
was granted.” 

Now Thicébault (‘Mes Souvenirs de Vingt 
Ans de Scjour a Berlin,’ Paris, 1804, tome iii. 
pp. 141-2) says 
“que Diderot, voulant prouver la nullité et lin- 
eptie de cette - ‘tendue prenve, mais ressentant 
malgré lui l’embarras ott l'on est d’abord lorsque on 
découv re che z les autres le dessein de nous jouer 
n’avait pu échapper aux plaisanteries dont on étoit 
prét a Vassaillir; que cette aventure lui en faisant 
craindre d’autres encore, il avoit témoigné peu de 
temps aprés le désir de retourner en France.” 

Here, instead of anything approaching to a 
hint that algebra was Hebrew to Diderot, 
which De Morgan says Thiébault “ expressed 
in a very roundabout way,” there is a very 
reasonable explanation of Diderot’s defeat. 
Besides, it is not true that Diderot was 
ignorant of algebra. His ‘Mémoires sur 
Différents Sujets de Mathématiques’ (Paris, 
1748) are suflicient proof of the contrary. 

I think it must be admitted that, for once, 
De Morgan’s “odium theologicum” got the 
better of his accuracy. J. R—n. 


HARVEY AND THE CIRCULATION OF THE 
Bioop: AN INeprrep Poem, c. 1673.—On the 
back of the title of a copy of Dr. William 
Harvey’s ‘ Anatomical Exercises concerning 
the Motion of the Heart and Blood, with 
preface by Zachary Wood, physician of Rot- 
terdam, 1673, 12mo, which was included in 
lot 827 of a book sale at Sotheby’s Rooms on 
the 5th ult. is the following curious po 
poem, without title or name of author, but 
wobably contemporary with the date of the 
ae (4.e., some sixteen years after H: arvey ’s 
death), or, if we may judge by the last two 
lines thereof, in reference to the rebuil ling 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral after the Great Fire 
of 1666, not later than the year 1675. Although 
I have (inter alia) unquestionably given more 


attention to the subject of the great anato- j always look upon ‘N. & Q.’ as a medium for 


mist than any other person during a long 
series of years—at an enormous expenditure 
of time and money, and with many remark- 
able results—I do not remember to have met 
with this poem elsewhere, either in MS. or 
print; and | should think that its author 
was himself a physician and a former owner 
of the volume in question. As the latter 
contains on its pages some autographs and 
MS. notes, [ hoped by such means either to 
ascertain the authorship of the poem or to 
obtain a clue thereto, but in vain, as the same 
are evidently in other and later hands ; and 
the initial tly-leaf, which may have borne the 
writer’s name, or afforded some other interest- 
ing information, is wanting, ow ey possibly to 
the looseness of the covers. The last half of 
the poem no doubt refers to the loss during 
the great Civil War of Harvey’s papers, 
which our poet appears to imagine would 
otherwise have been given to the world in 
print, either by the doctor himself in his life- 
time, or by others after his decease. 
Considering the great and world-wide inte- 
rest which is attached to every thing of early 
date relating to the “immortal ” discoverer of 
the circulation of the blood, I venture to 
think that no apology is nec ded for seeking 
to enshrine in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ this 


curious and apparently hitherto unknown 


morceau, 


Methinks in Arts great Circle others stand 
Lock’t vp together hand in hand, 
Ev'ry one leads as he is led, 
Ihe same bare path they tread, 
A dance like Fairies a Fantastick round, 
But neither chance their motion, nor their ground: 
Had Harvey to this Road confin’d his Wit, 
His noble Circle of y* Blood had been vatrodden 


yet. 
Great Doctor, y® [altered from “tin”) Art of 
Curing ’s cur’d by thee, 

We now thy Patient Physick see 
From all inveterate diseases free, 

Purg’d of old errors by thy care, 
New dieted, put ferth to clearer air, 

It now Neill strong & healthfull proue, 
It selfe before Lethargick lay, & could not moue. 
These Usefull Secrets to his Pen we owe, 
And thou sands more “twas ready to bestow ; 
Of wa Barbarous War's unlearned Rage 

Has robb’d the ruin’d Age ; 
O cruell Loss ! as if y® Golden fleece 

With so much cost and labour bought 

[altered from ** brought 

And from afar by a great Heroe brought, 

Had sunk ev nin y® Ports of Greece. 
O cursed War! who can forgiue thee this? 

Iouses & Townes may rise again 

And ten times easier ‘tis 

To rebuild Pauls, than any work of his. 


Joun Kane, A Forcorren Actor.—As I 
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preserving from oblivion (“not for an age 
only”) the names of bygone heroes and 


heroines who “ fought till they fell and died,” | 


may I quote a few lines from the /ra o 
9 Nov., 1901? In ‘A Chat with Mr. Arthur 
Willoughby, Acting-Manager of the Buxton 
Pavilion, that gentlemen said, speaking © 
old times :— 

“A very respectable family. the Thornhills, per- 
formed at the old theatre in Spring Gardens ; then 
a more modern theatre was opened at the bottom 
of Hall Bank. ’ 
little secluded church of St. Anne’s, in Higher 
Buxton. the mother church of Buxton, where also 
lies all that is mortal of John Kane.” —** Kean ? 
“ No, Kane. 
a moment ago. When he opened our present 
theatre, he and his company visited, in the pouring 
rain, the grave of this ‘poor Yorick.’ Mr. Toole 
paid a_handsome sum for it to 
restored.’—“* We should like to see this grave. 
“You will find it at the east end of the church- 
yard. Close to the fence wall is a headstone placed 


at the foot of the grave, the inscription facing west- | 


wards, while every other inscription faces, of course, 
the east. The inscription reads as follows :— 
This stone is placed here 
In Memory of 
John Kane, Comedian, 
Who departed this Life Dec. 10th, 1799, 
Aged 5S years. 
A pathetic story_is associated with this strolling 
player’s grave. John Kane was about to dine off 
roast beef. He went out in the fields for some 
horseradish, to serve as a condiment, but instead o 
horseradish he pulled up the roots of hemlock, or 
monkshood (aconite). and died in dreadful agony 
two hours after he had dined. Mr. Toole, with 
tears in his eyes, bareheaded, before the moulder- 
ing tombstone, said, pointing to the hundreds of 
graves in front of Kane’s, ‘What an audience he 


will have when the curtain is rung up at the last | 


great performance !’ 
Hervert B. Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Kennington, 8. E. 


Texnis: or tHE Name. (See 
9 S. vill. 236 M. Jusserand, as noted at 


the above reference, confirms Prof. Skeat’s 
derivation of the name of the game. “I sup- 
pose,” says Prof. Skeat, “it meant ‘take 
heed’ or ‘mark’ as an exclamation ; if so, it 
is precisely the equivalent of the modern 
‘play”” M. Jusserand quotes from ‘Lusus 
Puerilis.” Paris, 1555, and deduces that the 
ercipe of Cordier and the aceipe_ of Erasmus 
were the Latin version of the French tene:, 
an exclamation used on commencing play. 
It is curious to find that at a late period the 
server on beginning a set said, “ Y étes-vous ?” 
just as we now say, “ Are you there?” at the 
telephone. Joun Hepp. 

[Tenez — “take it,” which may still be heard. A 
layer at fives is still said to “ take” a serve which 
is offered to him.] 


f | 


The Thornhills are buried in the | 


You were speaking of dear old Toole | 


be reverentlv | 


Qurries, 

WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
| to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
| in order that the answers may be addressed to them 

direct. 


Carty Le on Sympors.—The Daily Telegraph 
of 11 December last, in its first leading article, 
refers to “Carlyle’s belief in the value of 
traditional symbols.” I would ask some kind 
student of the Chelsea Sage to inform me in 
| which of his works this is found. For to 
those who confess an affection for symbols it 
cannot but be gratifying to know that they 
had the appreciation of the hard-headed 
philosopher, who certainly did not wear his 
heart upon his sleeve—an indiscretion, indeed, 
_ to which his countrymen are not prone. 
| It will be interesting to notice the symbols 
'to which the Sage refers, and his testimony 

will add assurance to the conviction that as 
| the world grows old, et nos in illo, the use of 
emblems, whether political, religious, or social, 
prevails to-day as through precedent ages it 
| ever did. And how, indeed, can it be other- 
| wise so long as in living beings the material 
and the immaterial are welded and insepa- 
rable? The one must express the other. “An 
outward and visible sign” must represent the 
inward and invisible mind, and so subtle, 
necessary, and universal is the representation 
that it is often made unconsciously. 

Theological symbols have perhaps chief 

observance and notoriety ; they have been 
overturned and smashed when the represented 
doctrines have also suffered subversion, but 
others have replaced them. The Puritan and 
the Covenanter destroyed objects of beauty 
which to them seemed to represent falsehoods ; 
but they gave expression to their own con- 
ceived ideas of truth by the simplicity of 
whitewash, and the self-abasement of cropped 
‘hair and straight-cut sombre garments. 
The Irish Orangeman also effaced the sacred 
Christian emblem, and, more cheerful-minded 
than the Protestant of England or of Scot- 
land, adopting colours as his symbol, flaunted 
his flag of orange and blue in the face of 
his Roman Catholic brother, who, under his 
banner of green, eagerly accepted the gauge 
of battle, their differences being referred to 
the arbitrament of the shillelagh ! 

The resuscitation and cultivation of art in 
our own time, joined to our more recent 
seizure of the Imperial idea, have refreshed 
our affection for symbols. Then we have 
been blessed in the prolonged reign of a 
great and good Queen, for so many years the 
head and symbol of the nation whose best 
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qualities she represented. So our pride in 


government under which we can live, is re- 
newed, and we hail the coming coronation of 
the King with all its aforetime stateliness 
and significant symbolism. 
may, perhaps, to some appear childish, but 
happier they who have not lost their zest in 


the pleasures of childhood, and can yet enjoy | 


the stately show of a great symbolic cere- 


mony. And whatever may be the difference | 


in sentiments, it is certain that in the display 
of dignity and patriotism each member of 
the united monarchy will claim its due 
position. “Caledonia stern and wild” will 
be careful that her “ruddy lion ramps in 
gold” in all rightful and accustomed places ; 
and “gallant little Wales,” democratic and 
severely religious though she be, will not be 
slack to exhibit “the “Dragon of the great | 
Pendragonship,” happily of late restored to 
the national heraldry by the gracious sove- 
reign. 
So let symbols flourish ; and after a long 
digression (which is committed to the for- 
bearance of the Editor) 1 would again ask for 
Carlyle’s reference to them. 


W. L. Rurroy. | 


Arms or A Marriep Woman.—Is a married 
woman, who is not herself entitled to arms, 
allowed to bear the arms of her husband (who 
is an armigerous person) on a lozenge ! 

W. G. D. F. 

* FAERIE QUEENE’: SUPPLEMENT TO.—I have 
a memorandum among my papers that there 
is in the Public Library at Cambridge a 
manuscript supplement to the  Faérie Queene,’ 
in three books (Ee. iii. 53). Will some one 
tell me its date, authorship, and whether it 
has ever been printed ? ASTARTE. 


Picture or New Cross Gate.—A friend 
has an old painting most execrably executed, 
but valuable to the local historian if the date 
could be ascertained. It represents a large 
coach outside the public- house called “The 
Five Bells,” at New Cross Gate ; on the sign- 
post the landlord’s name appears as Dyke, 
while the customers are supplied with Cal- 
vert & Co.’s “Intire.” The coach has “ John | 
Court, Greenwich to London,” and “ LA.¢ | 

| 


in a circle on the panel. Under the se at 
behind is what appears to be a spre “yg eagle ; 
on the panel isa representation of St. Georg 

and the dragon, and on the dickey five be lis. 
There are three passengers abreast shown | 
inside ; two seats behind, holding five persons, 
three and two; and three on top besides the 
driver, one a lady, wearing a hat like that 


The pageantry | 


worn by Queen Caroline at her trial. Has} 
the monarchy, proved to be the best form of | any reader access to records which would / 


‘enable me to arrive at a proximate date? 
AYEAHR. 
New Cross, S.E. 


“ FOUNTAIN - PREGNANT.” — At the age of 
fourteen Alfred Tennyson wrote :— 
The fountain-pregnant mountains riven 
lo shapes of wildest anarchy, 
By sacred fire and midnight storms 
Phat wander round their windy cones. 
I suppose the epithet “ fountain - pregnant” 
was of his own imagination, but Dante many 
centuries earlier made Guido del Duca say : 
Ben é¢ che il nome di tal valle pera : 
Che dal principio suo (dov’ é si pregno 
L’ alpestro monte, ond’ é tronco Peloro, 
Che in pochi luoghi passa oltra quel segno) 
Intin la, si rende per ristoro 

Di quel che il ciel della marina asciuga. 

Purg. xiv. 30-35. 
Dean Plumptre has a note in which he re- 
marks (* Purgatory,’ p. 103; :— 

‘The word pregno......may be a rendering of 
Phong (ii. 397). Speaking of a district in the 
Apennines, he says :— 

Nulloque a vertice tellus 

Altius intumuit propriusque accessit Olympo. 
And in this case it would point simply to height. 
Another rendering refers the word to the character 
of that part of the Apennines as a watershed, the 
sources of the Arno and Tiber, the Lamone, the 
Savio, and two other rivers lying within the com- 
pass of eighteen miles.” 

Did our great English poet owe anything 
at fourteen to Dante, or was the idea born 
of his own genius?! Sr. SwWITHIy. 


Donne's Buriat. — Walton in his life of 
Dr. Donne states that “the next day after 
his burial some unknown friend, some one 
of the many lovers and admirers of his virtue 
and learning, writ this epitaph with a coal 
on the wall over his grave :— 

Reader! I am to let thee know, 

Donne's Body only lies below ; 

For, could the grave his Soul comprise, 

Earth would be richer than the Skies !” 
Has this friend ever been surmised? It 
would appear unlikely he was Dr. Fox. Was 
he Walton himself! He was present at 
Donne’s death, and presumably at his funeral 
and in London the day after. 

STAPLETON MARTIN, 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


**Pen-NaME.”—I have not read Mrs. 
Elizabeth Wells Gallup's ‘ Bi-literal Cypher 
of Sir Francis Bacon,’ but in a sympathetic 


| article in the Publishers’ Circular ot 14 Decem- 


ber last a statement is quoted which is said 
by Mrs. Gallup to have been found in the 
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1595 edition of ‘Colin Clout,’ and in which 
Bacon claims to be the son of Queen Eliza- | 
beth. In this statement Bacon is made to 
say that “Marlow is also a pen-name em- 
ploi’d ere taking Wm. Shakespeare's as our 
masque or vizard.” I have always been 
under the impression that “ pen-name” was 
an Americanism of somewhat recent date 
for pseudonym or nom de querve, but I may | 
be wrong. I should therefore be glad if 
some authority could be shown for the use | 
of the term in the acknowledged writings of | 
Bacon or any of his contemporaries. 


Into | 
the general merits of the question raised by 
Mrs. Gallup I do not, of course, propose to 
enter. V. FL Prrpeaux. | 


Moat’s ‘Srenocraruy.’— Iam in possession 
of a copy of Moat’s ‘Stenography,’ bearing | 
date 1833, though, according to a quaintly | 
worded preface, completed for publication | 
twenty years earlier. It is an octavo with 
some twenty pages of steel-engraved “ cha- 
racters.” The work seems to me to be of 
unique interest, as very patently most sys- 
tems of a later date are based upon it. | 
Could any of your readers inform me of the 
history of the work or its author? 

GEORGE JESSON. 

525, George Street, Sydney, N.S. W. 

[Thomas Moat’s‘ Shorthand Standard Attempted’ 
was published in 8vo by Thomas Tegg, price 8s., 
between 1816 and 1851.] 


Gorpox, A PLAcE-NAME.— What is the} 
meaning of the name Gordon? I believe 
it is to be found in many countries, and I| 
have heard it described as a hill fort. 

J. M. Butrocn. 


Sir Toomas Surru, or Parson’s Green.— 
I am in search of the ancestry of Sir Thomas 
Smith, of Parson’s Green, who married the | 
Hon. Frances Bruges (or Brydges) temp. Eliza- 
beth. Was he identical with the Sir Thomas 
Smith who was Secretary of State to that 
queen ? KATHLEEN Warp. 

Castle Ward, Downpatrick. 


ARCHANGE DE Pemproke.—A writer in 
recent number of the Du/lin Review, in : 
paper on Angélique Arnauld, incidentally | 
refers to “a Franciscan friar, well known in 
the religious circles of the day as Father 
Archange de Pembroke.” He was, we are 
told, “an English nobleman” by birth, and 
therefore was probably a member of the race | 
of the Earls of Pembroke. Can he be identi- 
fied ? ASTARTE, 
‘Tue Lrrrte Picrure Brere’—What is | 
the date of this excellent little book? My 
copy is written by Isabella Child, and the | 
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| with suffering humanity, but should embrace all 


'they have suspended a tombstone bearing 


| Here lyeth my lifeles corps bereved of liveing breath : 


| worthy. 


/an Index of Matters and Names of Persons and 
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publisher is “London: Charles Tilt, Fleet 
Street.” The book is 3in. by 2} in, and the 
paging runs to 191. It contains “48 pretty 
plates.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Feepinc Birps.—In the Shefiedd Daily 
Telegraph, 28 December, 1901, is the following 
interesting notice with reference to the feed- 
ing of birds :— 

“In old times a sheaf of wheat was sometimes 
hung outside the porch of village churches, and 
renewed at intervals during winter, as food for 
the birds—a sermon surely in itself—a charming 
reminder that Christian kindness should not end 


Ciod’s creatures. 

I should like to know if this custom is still 

practised. CHARLES GREEN. 
18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheftield. 


Erirarn av Liuanrurmian Lower. — On 
the outside of the south wall of the nave 
of the church of Llanrhidian Lower, in the 
“rural district of Gower,” Glamorganshire, 


the following epitaph :— 

“Here lieth the body of Robert Harry who 
deceased the xxi day of September: aged. 65: anno 
Domini 1646: who maried two wives and had issve 
by them x children. 


Not slaine by sinne which is the cavse of death. 
But by decree which God hath said all men shall dy: 
And come to jvdgement to know how they shall 


try. 
And now o heavenly God that liveing breath thov 
gavest to mee: 
That mortall life and sovle I yeeld aud give againe 
to thee. 
My corps to earth for short time I doe give: 
My sovle vnto my saviovr Christ eternally to live.” 
The passive or middle use of “try” is note- 
Has this inscription been pub- 
lished in any book ! E. S. Dopason. 
*CoRNHILL MAGAZINE’ ILLUSTRATIONS.— 
Who was the artist of the initial letter T 
designs, illustrating chaps. iii. and iv. of * Lovel 
the Widower,’ in the March and April num- 
bers, 1860? The former is initialled §8., and 
the latter E. S., reversed in a circle. Also, 
Who was the artist of the outline ‘ Ariadne’ 
in the December number, 1860 ? 
R. D. C. N. 
‘Notunt Score,’ 1814-9, Grossary.—A 
slip was inserted in vol. i. as follows :— 
**With volume second, containing the Reigns of 
King Richard II Edward LV., will be printed 


Places, a Glossary, Table of the Contractions, and 
General Preface.” 

Were the index of matters, the glossary, and 
the general preface ever published? They 
are not in the Bodleian copy. 
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Beplies. 


KINBOROUGH AS A FEMALE CHRISTIAN 
NAME. 


(9° viii. 504.) 


KINBOROUGH is not a place-name, but the | 


modern form of the Old English (=Anglo- 
Saxon) female name Cyneburgh or Kyne- 
burh, latinized Cyniburga, well known as 
that of the sainted daughter of King Penda 
of Mercia, the sister of Kings 


Peada and | 


Wulfhere, who was married in 653 to Alch- | 


frid, son of Oswiu, King of Northumbria, 
as recorded by Bzda, ‘ Hist. Eccles.,’ III. xxi., 
where she appears as ** Cyniburgam filiam 
Pendan regis.” (One may assume that every 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ knows that Latin and Old 
English C was=k.) The Old English Chronicle 
(Laud MS.) contains in the annal of 656 the 
account of the consecration of the Minster of 
Medeshamstede (later Peterborough), built by 
the Kings Peada and Wulfhere, at which the 
latter was present with his two sisters Kyne- 
burg and Kyneswith, written in the later 
annal of 675 Kineburh and Kineswith. And 
the annal of 963 tells how, three centuries 
later, Abbot .2lfsi took up the bodies of 
St. Kyneburh and St. Kyneswith that lay at 
Castor, and brought them to Peterborough, 
and presented them there to St. Peter. For 
the traditional accounts of the sister saints, 
see Rev. C. Plummer’s edition of Beeda (LIL. 
xxi. note). Cyne, “kingly, royal,” is the first 
element of a long list of Old English per: 
sonal names, male and female ; the feminine 
burh, “ fort, fortress,” is an equally frequent 
second element of names of wome n, of which 
thelburh, Eadburh, and Seaxburh—latin- 
ized Ethelburga, Edburga, and Sexburga—are 
perhaps the best known; but more than 
twenty others occur in the Durham ‘ Liber 
Vite’ and Beda’s ‘ History.’ The Old English 
proper names in Cyne- mostly take Ken- in 
their modern form, as in Cynehelm = Kenelm, 
Cyneric= Kenrick or Kendrick, C ynewulf 
Kennulph ; but Kin- or Kyn- is the regular 
phonetic representative of Cyne-, Kyne-, 
already, even in Old English times, shortened 
to Cyn-, Kyn-: Cyneburh itself appears as 
( ‘ynnburg, Kynnburag (see Sweet, ‘ Oldest 
English Texts,’ 553). It would be of interest 
to know whether the group of related Kin- 
boroughs in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries had had their name handed down 
from Old English times, or whether it was 
introduced at a later date as a baptismal | 
name, perhaps for a female child born or 
baptized on 6 March, St. Cyneburh’s or 
Kinborough’s day. J. A. H. Murray. 
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G. D. B says that this name occurs at 
times spelt Kynburgh, though Kinborough 
is the more usual form. I therefore do not 
think there can be much room for doubt that 
the ladies he mentions were called after the 
Anglo-Saxon saint Kyneburga, whose festi- 
val was observed on 6 March, under which 


'date an account of her may be seen in the 


‘Acta Sanctorum,’ Alban Butler's ‘ Lives of 

the Saints,’ and the late Rev. Richard Stan- 

ton’s ‘ Menology of England and Wales.’ 
EpWarpD PEACOCK. 


Dessorovucu Portraits AND Rettcs §, 
viii. 497).—Sir E. F. Du Cane writes of 
engravings of portraits of General and Mrs. 
Desborough, and wishes for some information 
about them. There is a reproduction of a 
photograph of a family sere of Major- 
General Disbrowe (Desborough), in Posses- 
sion of Miss Desborough, facing p. 172 of my 
‘Oliver Cromwell’ (Goupil, 1899), which may 
assist him in determining whether his en- 
graving represents the general or not. 
Samvuet GarpIner. 


Sr. Brravet (9 8. ix. 9).—The accounts of 
his hundred and parish in various Gloucester- 
shire and Dean Forest books seem to prove 
that he was a Norman St. Brule. 


ADULATION Extraorpinary §. x. 152, 
322 ; 9 S. viii. 473).— The following is bad 
to beat. m occurs in a speech addressed to 
Charles I. Thos. Widdrington, Recorder 
of Berwick. his Majesty was passing 
through the town in June, 1633, on his way 
to be crowned at E dinburgh (Rushworth, 
ii. 179) :— 

“It were unseasonable for us to represent to Your 
Majesties view the Gloomy Cloud of our Pressures 
and Wants: No I need not do it for that Cloud 
is suddenly vanished by the Radiant Beams of Your 
Sun-like Appearance. By whose approach these 
Rusty Ordnances, the: ‘se Solitary Walls, these Soul- 
diers, this now de sspicable Town, have all instantly 
received their former Life, Luster, and Vigour; 
and hence we are induced to think, that this Year 
(being the Year of Your Majesties most Royal Pro- 
gress) is likewise the Year dreamed on by Plato, 
wherein all things were to return to their former 
Life, Splendor and Excellency We well know 
(as indeed who knoweth not) that Royal Blood 
running in Your Majesties Veins, to be Extracted 
from the most Renowned Kings of both these 
Kingdoms, and by those Kings (Most Dread Sove- 
reign) especially by Your Royal Father of ever 
Blessed and Happy Memory, hath this Town, 
though in the Skirts of either Kingdom, been richly 
Imbroidered, with many Priviledges, Franchises, 
and Immunities: And therefore we doubt not but 
| Your Majesty, in whom each Man may behold the 
Worth of all Your Ancestors, You being no less 


Rightful Inheritor of their Vertues, than of their 
Crowns, will gratiously maintain what they have 
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most benignly granted......Your Majesty is now 
going to place a Diadem upon Your most Sacrec 
Head, which God and Your own Right have long 
since given into Your Hands And we most 
affectionately wish, That the Throne of King 
Charles, the Great and wise Son of our Brittish 
Solomon, may be like that of King Darid, the 
Father of Solomon, established before the Lord for 
ever.” 

On 30 March, 1639, Widdrington, who had 
been appointed Recorder of York, made 
another speech to the king, in which, among 
other extravagant phrases, he said (lush- 
worth, ii. 887) :— 

“The beams an@é lightnings of those Eminent 
Vertues, Sublime Gifts and Illuminations where- 
with you are endowed, do cast so forcible Reflec- 
tions upon the Eyes of all Men, that you fill, not 
only this City, this Kingdom, but the whole 
Universe with splendor.” 

A few years later this royal adulator had 
become “Speaker of the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland,” and as such installed Cromwell as 
Lord Protector! His address on that memor- 
able occasion was pitched in a milder key, 


but is extolled by Carlyle as “ Eloquent melli- | 
fluous speech,” “Speech still worth reading,” | 


&e. RicHarp WELFoRD. 
The following ascription may be worth a 

note :— 

Mal. iii. 3. Numb. xxxi. 22. 

Jehovah Chimista Supremus. 

Carolus D.C. Secundus. 
It occurs on the title-page of a work entitled 
“The Laws of Art and Nature in Knowing, 
Judging, Assaying, Fining, Refining, and 
Inlarging the Bodies of confin’d Metals.— 
By Sir John Pettus, of Suffolk, K*. Of the 
Society for the Mines Royal.--London: 1683.” 
And, that the “merry monarch” may be sure 
to see the point of the reference, the author 
is careful to remark in a dedication that 
“tis hinted in the Title Page Your Majesty 
is (in the Science of Chimistry, as in all 
Sciences of Humanity) Secundus.” 

R. Hesvop. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Ancient Boats (9'" viii. 366, 407, 507).— 


In 1860 a canoe was found in the turbary of | 


Mercurago, near Arona; there is an account 
of it, with a woodcut of a section, in Prof. 
Gastaldi’s 
p. 102. A canoe found at Giggleswick is now 
in the museum of the Leeds Philosophical 
Society ; for a description and picture see 
‘Old Yorkshire, ed. Smith, N.S., 1890, 
pp. 2, 3. W. C. B. 


Pecué Famity (9 S. viii. 232, 392).—This 
family were also early settled in Suffolk, 


‘Lake Habitations of Italy,’ 1865, | 


where the name still abounds. D’Ewes in the 
autobiography printed by Halliwell (i. 326) 
mentions a William Peccatum, or Peché, as 
holding land in Wickhambrook, Suffolk, 
20 William [. See also Harl. MS. 537, fo. 105, 
as to lands in Stowlangtoft held by Regi- 
| nald and Galfridus Pecheé. 

L. B. CLARENCE. 


| 
| Actanp or (9% S. viii. 
| 464).—Lieut.-Col. J. L. Vivian’s ‘ Visitations 
| of the County of Devon’ contains the above 
|from before 14 Edward IL. to 1879. It in- 
‘eludes the Aclands of Acland, Columbjohn, 
| Killerton and Hawkridge, &e. 
Joun RADCLIFFE. 
See under ‘Acland’ in the ‘Dictionary of 
English and Welsh Surnames.’ 
Artuur MAYALL. 
References to families bearing this name 
from the time of Henry VII. will be found in 
3" S. iv. 452; v. 320; 8 §S. i. 106, 159 ; and 
the Western Antiquary, vols. i., iv., v., Viii., 
ix. Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


PEWs ANNEXED TO Houses (9™ S. vii. 388, 
517 ; viii. 89, 191, 288, 428).—Such a pew as 
those to which your correspondents refer was 
‘until some nine years ago in existence in 
/St. Mary’s Church, Willesden. It was known 
| as the “Faculty” pew, and contained a brass 

slate announcing (I quote from memory) that, 

~ a faculty granted by the Consistory Court 
of the diocese, the pew was the private pro- 
verty of the family at Neasden House. The 
as pew was a very ugly structure, and 
being situated on the south side of the nave, 
against the chancel, quite obstructed the 
view of the chancel from all worshippers 
seated in the south side of the nave and the 
south aisle. The former vicar made several 
attempts to get the structure removed, but 
| without success. Shortly after the present 
vicar was inducted, however, the abomination 
was taken down, to the improved appearance 
of that fine old church. A. Russecn. 
| Catford, S.E. 

An interesting addition to this subject will 
be found at vol. ii. pp. 67-119 of ‘ Reminis- 
cences, chiefly of Towns, Villages, and 
Schools, by the Rev. T. Mozley (Longmans, 
1885), where is the narrative of the claim by 
the author's father to a pew appurtenant in 
St. Werburgh’s Church, Derby. It begins :— 

‘“* Early in 1828 my father bought the Friary, and 
with it a gallery pew of five sittings. The pew was 
distinctly described in the deed of conveyance as 
part of the consideration for which the price was 
paid, the market price of such a pew being at that 
time one hundred guineas,” 
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The final phase of the matter was the appoint 
ment by the Bishop of Lichfield (Ryder) of 
a lay commission, which, after looking into 

jinions which had been given by Sir 
bert Jenne rand Dr. L reported, 
in 1831, “that pews cannot be held to be 
appurtenant to houses.” 

The soundness of this view must, however, 
now be judged by the light of the Warmin- 
ster pew case, decided by the House of Lords 
in 1891, and the Sharnbrook pew case, heard | 


in 1896 before Sir Arthur Charles, the | resent 


Dean of Arches, then a judge of the Gusen' s 
Bench Division. W. B. 


From time immemorial it has been the 
custom in South Tawton, Devonshire, to 
apportion a pew to an owner of property of 
any significance . the parish. Devine the 
restoration of the church, some twenty years 
or so ago, | remember that Mr. Arnold, the 
then owner of North Wyke, threatened to go 
to law because he considered his rights in 
this matter had been infringed. 

The following is an extract from a cata- 
logue of deeds, &e., offered for sale by Mr. 
Coleman, of Tottenham : 

* Gloucestershire. —The original faculty granted 
to Robert Brown, who in 1733 kept the White 
Hart publichouse in Stroud, in the county of Glou- 
cester, claimed his right to a seat in the Parish 
Church there for the use of himself and family, he 
then being the owener of the tennement called the 
White Hart, in the said town, sis om by Edward 
Stephens, registrar, 27 March, 173: 

W. Cv RZON YEO. 


Richmond, Surrey. 


“Att Fours,” a Kentisu Game (9" S. viii. 
462).—Why not quote from the original book, 
Cotton's ‘Compleat Gamester’ of 1674 (chap. 
x. Le 111)? The passage there is as follows :— 

A‘/ Fours is a Game very much play'd in Aew/, 
ae well it may, since from thence it drew its first 
original; and althou; gh the Game may be lookt 
upon as trivial ind inconsiderable, yet IL have known 
Aentish Gentlemen and others of very considerable 
note, who have play'd great sums of money at it, 
yet that adds not much to the worth of the Game, 
or &@ man may play away an estate at One an/ 
Thirty ; as | knew one lose a considerable sum af 
most at three throws.” 


Ze., three throws of dice. 


J.S. MeTear. 


NickNames (9S, vy. 161, 224, 
263, 377, 438 ; vi. 235).—There is a monument 
in the cemetery at Trimulgherry (Deccan, 
India), raised by the officers, non-commissioned 
otticers, and men of the 76th Regiment to the 
memory of those of their corps who died 
during its time of service in India. On this 
monument the r regiment is called the “76th 
Hindoostan Regiment.” The 76th—at present 


the 2nd Battalion of the West Riding Regi- 
ment—was raised for service in India at the 
time of the war with Hyder Ali. It remained 
in India until peace was proclaimed in the 
Deccan, having been at Seringapatam and 
Assaye. I regret that | have forgotten the 
date of the monument. Frank Penny. 


8. vi. 346 ; vii. 250).— 
The question here was, why Sir Walter Scott 
took this place-name for the name of a Jew. 
I would suggest that he borrowed from 
| Marlowe's ‘The Jew of Malta.’ See Dyce’s 
| edition of Marlowe's plays, 1865, p. 147 : 
There ’s Kirriah Jairim, the great Jew of Greece, 
Obed in Bairseth, Nones in Portugal, 

Myself in Malta, some in Italy, 
Many in France, and wealthy every one. 
Ricnarp H. Tuornton. 


Portland, Oregon. 


A Survivat or Pacantsm (9™ viii. 463). 

There are still a few people left in this 
village who profess to believe that it is un- 
lucky to killa pig during the waning moon. 
[ cannot, however, say that any one acts up 
to the superstition. I have heard the belief 
stated at a pig-killing, prefixed by the usual 
“They say,” but, it seems to me that people 
here always kill their pigs at the time most 
convenient to themselves, regardless of con- 
sequences. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Racine” (9 viii. 104, 150, 291, 347).— 
When the grinder races a grindstone he uses a 
piece of pointed cast steel, called a rac ing-iron, 
to make the working surface of the stone flat, 
as grindstones have ‘often soft places in them, 
and when the grinder has worked upon them 
it causes the stone to become uneven on the 
surface. Old grindstones when discarded by 
the grinder are often utilized for various 
purposes. I have seen several well-built 
sheds for cattle in the neighbourhood of 
Shettield with excellent pillars formed of 
grindstones. Tosupport the roof of the shed 
a post has been driven in the ground, and 
the grindstones have been placed one upon 
another, forming in some cases picturesque 
pillars, reminding one of the primitive 


age of the construction of early classic 
columns. Grindstones too were very fre- 


quently used to form stepping-stones over 
the millstreams. Numbers of these stones 
are still te be seen in the river-bottoms near 
Shettield, where bridges are now constructed. 
I have seen some excellent vases turned out 
from grindstones. When the grindstone is 
of no further 
a useful commodity 
cleansing floors, &c. 


use to the grinder it becomes 
to the housewife for 
It is a very common 
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occurrence in Sheffield to-day to see men 
going about with these grindstones on their 
heads, disposing of them fur the above pur- | 
pose. In my early days I remember these | 
stones were broken up and crushed to a fine | 
powder for sanding floors, which reminds one 
of the words in Longfellow’s poem ‘ Nurem- 
berg,’ in which he refers to it in speaking of 
the house of Hans Sachs, the cobbler poet, 
jut his house is now an alehouse, 
With a nicely sanded floor. 

We have in Sheffield parish churchyard a 
grindstone used asa monumental stone, dated 
1818. There is also in the same churchyard, 
to the memory of William Hobson, grinder, a 
flat stone with these lines inscribed on it, 
dated 1815 :— 

Beneath this stone a grinder lies 

A sudden death ath closed his eyes 

He lost his life by the breaking of a stone 

We hope his soul to Heaven ’s gone. 
In Attercliffe churchyard are two grinder’s 
stones used for monumental purposes, the | 
earlier dated 1776. Grindstones were used 
as seats in gardens, also for a covering over 
wells, the hole in the centre being enlarged 
to let the bucket pass through. I remember 
in my boyhood trequently seeing > on 
the hearths of cottagers’ homes in York- 
shire. It was a common saying, “Sit thee 
down on t’ grindlestone, i’ t’ ingle nook.” 
There are several old songs on the grind- 
stone, which would take too much of your 
valuable space to quote. The following is a 
verse from one of the songs, entitled ‘ The 
Grinder’s Hardships, which was probably 
written during the formation of the Grinders’ | 
Misfortune Society, established at Crookes, | 
Shettield, 1804 :— 
There seldom comes a day but our dairymaid* goes 

wrong, 
And if that does not happen, perhaps we break a 


stone, 
Which may wound us for life, or give us our final 
blow, 


For there’s few that brave such hardships as we 
poor grinders do. 
CHARLES GREEN. 


18, Shrewsbury Road, Sheffield. 


CorprerPLate Cuts (9 viii. 
During the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries (probably earlier) copperplate 
engravings used as illustrations to bovks 
were known, professionally, as “cuts.” In 
the British Museum Library are two 
histories of England (which I have already 
mentioned in the pages of ‘ N. & Q.’): Temple 
Sydney’s, 1775, and Russel’s, 1777, which 
contain many (full-page) copperplate prints, 


444). 


* Water-wheel. 


/yet in the directions to the binder 


excellently engraved. Although on the title- 
page the books are described (respectively) 
as “Illustrated with plates engraved from 
the drawings of Mr. Wale,” and “Illustrated 
with upwards of one hundred Copper plates,” 
special 
instructions are given as to the proper 
placing of the “cuts.” According to most 
dictionaries a “cut” is described as (apart 
from its other meanings) “a picture cut or 
carved upon a stamp of wood or copper, 
and impressed from it” (I quote from 
Walker, edition 1809). Originally, I believe, 
“cut” was the trade name for the block 

stamp, or die upon which the picture had 
been engraved, and not, as subsequently, 
used to denote the impression taken there- 
from. With the revival of wood-engraving 
came a composite (sometimes hyphen) word, 
“woodcut”; but when, in the early years of 
the last century, “wood-chopping” super- 
seded metal engraving, “cut” was applied 


by the profession almost exclusively to 
| drawings engraved on wood. I do not think 
“cut” was ever much favoured by the “man 


in the street,’ but I recollect when a child, 
during the fifties, hearing artists, engravers, 
journalists, printers, &c., usually speak of the 
“large cut in Punch ”—which we should now 
style the cartoon. Since the introduction 
of “process” the word “cut” as applied to 
illustrative art has, I fancy, become almost 
obsolete. Process blocks ‘could hardly be 
termed “cuts,” although the better class of 
“half-tone” pictures are frequently finished 
up by hand with the graver. 
Herpert Crayton. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane, 8.E. 


See ‘N.E.D.’ under ‘Cut,’ sb. 2, iv. 21. 
Among the uneducated any picture, even a 


| painted glass window, is called a “cut.” See 


Peacock’s ‘Manley and Corringham Glossary.’ 

Much in the same way, every figure, whether 

in sculpture, brass, or glass, is called a 

“picture” in ‘Rites of Durham. J. T. F 
Durham, 


Entries IN Parison Reotster (9 §. viii. 
464).—The “septum,” not “septem,” was the 
name given to the low marble wall or balus- 
trade which divided the nave of the ancient 
basilican church into three, inside the middle 
one of which were the clergy. 

By 8 & 9 William LIT., ¢. 30, it was enacted 
that every person who, after the first day 
of September, 1697, shall be in receipt of 
relief of any parish, and the wife and children 
of any such person, “shall upon the shoulder 
| of the Right Sleeve of the uppermost garment 
jin an open and visible manner wear such 
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is to say, a large Roman P together with the 
first letter of the name of the Parish, cut 
either in red or blue cloth.” ~—H. S. V.-W. 


The “septém” is probably a transept, if 
the church has one. “Septum,” a walled 
enclosure, unfurnished building, points that 
way. T. B. Witmsuvurst. 

Tunbridge Wells. 

The Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L, 
in his ‘Glossary of Liturgical and Eeclesias- 
tical Terms,’ London, 1877, explains that 
“septum” was a term used by certain seven- 
teenth-century Anglican writers for the fixed 
or movable rail, placed on each side of the 
entrance of the sanctuary, to support the 
communicants when they knelt to receive 
the Lord’s Body and Blood. 

Everard Home CoLtemMan, 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Leten Hunt (9 8. viii. 64, 130).—A news- 
paper cutting in my possession, unfortunately 
without date or recorded origin, states that 
the question of identity had been agitated in 
Chicago, and that the Déal of that city pub- 
lished, as evidence in support of Mr. Froude’s 
denial of the reference being to Mrs. Car- 
lyle, a little poem which its editor found in 
the Monthly Chronicle for November, 1838. 
The “little poem” is the same in every re- 
spect as the well-known lines, except that 
for Jenny one reads ‘ Nelly”: an important 
difference. This may be evidence per se, or 
it may be evidence of piracy only. 

ARTHUR MAYALL. 

Vancouver (9 8, viii. 504).—On my way 
back from Australia a few months ago, | 
spent a week in the remarkably progressive 
British Columbian city of Vancouver. At the 
entrance to the Public Library I noticed an 
oil painting of the circumnavigator from 
whom the city derives its name. To the best 
of my recollection the inscription underneath 
this picture contains the information desired. 
No doubt a letter to the librarian would 
elicit a copy. J. FP. Hogan, 


Cure by THE HAND or Corpse (9 
viii. 483).—The severed human hand was fre- 
quently used in magic. The “ hand of glory,” 
as it is commonly called, is often mentioned 


in folk-lore books and elsewhere. The late | 


Bishop Forbes, quoting the Aberdeen Bre- 
viary, tells how St. Fillan used one of his 
hancls as a source of light :— 

* He secretly constructed a cell not far from the 
cloister, in which, on a certain night, while the 
brethren of the monastery announced by a little 


Mark or Badge as is herein mentioned, that kneeling and peeping through a chink in that cell 


to see what was taking place, saw the blessed 
Faelanus writing in the dark, with his left hand 
affording a clear light to his right hand. The 
servant, wondering at this occurrence, straightway 
returned to the brethren and told it.”—‘ Kalendar 
of Scottish Saints,’ p. 342. 

Candles made of the fat of the dead were 
also often used in incantations. 

Epwarp Peacock, 
Wickentree House, Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


The Rev. R. H. Barham had been reading 
‘Secrets Merveilleux dela Magie Naturelle et 
Cabalistique du Petit Albert’ (Lyons, 1776 
when he wrote *‘ The Nurse's Story.’ He says 
himself in that poem :— 

For another receipt the same charm to prepare 

Consult Mr. Ainsworth and Petit Albert. 

The complete “specification ” of this charm, 
with an illustration, is to be found on p. 104 
of the ‘Secrets Merveilleux.’ 

Epwarp Heron ALLEN. 


} 


“Prosrictmus mopo” (9° viii, 445).— 
This ingenious specimen of literary trifling 
in the shape of “retrograde verses,” some- 
thing like the palindrome (for which see 
Brewer), is quoted in the Appendix to Dr. 
Morley’s edition of ‘Gulliver's Travels’ 
(Routiedge, 1890), p. 417, with the reading 
“nobis” for “patrie” in the second line, 
which, however, does not affect the charac- 
teristic form of the thing. The author is not 
mentioned, but the elegiac couplet is given 
as a specimen of the kind of knowledge that 
Cyrano de Bergerac (born 1620) got from his 
schoolmaster in Perigord, and of the literary 
taste in France about that time. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 


Wearixe tHE Har is tue Roya Pre- 
SENCE (9 S. viii. 368, 452).—The licence to 
Sir John Pakington is referred to in the 
‘Letters and Papers, femp. Henry VIIL, iv. 
3, No. 5510, 5. The reference there given is 
“S. Signet Bills}, and “Patent Roll 
20 Henry VILL, pars 2, m. 24.” The date of 
the licence is 5 April, 20 Henry VITL, 1529, 
In Nash’s ‘ Worcestershire,’ i. 352, the refer- 
ence to the Patent Roll is (probably wrongly) 
given as “ Patent 28 Henry VIII, pars 2.” 

As this licence apparently differs from the 
others hitherto printed, I venture to ask 
whether some London correspondent would 
kindly search the Patent Rolls and see whe- 
ther it isin reality different from the ordinary 
form of licence. Was the licence given to 
Sir John Pakington because of some disease 
or infirmity in his head? And did it really 


servant that the supper was ready, the servant,| extend beyond the reign of Henry VIIL.? 
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The ‘ D.N.B.’ mentions the presence of Henry’s 
successors, whilst Nash omits these words. 
-W. G. D. FLercner. 


“ PILLAGE, STALLAGE, AND Tot ” viii. 
420).—The first word is doubtless a misreading 
of piccage, which will be found in most English 
dictionaries. In 1376 the Corporation of 
Calais was reconstituted on the English 
model, and it was enacted (‘ Rolls of Parlia- 
ment,’ vol. ii. p. 359) that the mayor, alder- 
men, and commons should have the assize of 
wine, bread, and ale, and “la stallage des 
3ouchers, et la stallage des Drapers et Mer- 
cers, et auxint le picage en la Marche.” 

The distinction between piccage and stallage 
will be noticed. Q. V. 


Bailey’s English dictionary (1731) is useful 
for reference when old law terms are in ques- 
tion. “ Pillage” is therein explained as in use 
among architects, and as meaning a square 
pillar that usually stands behind columns to 
bear up arches—manifestly a support with 
a foundation. “Stallage” is the right to erect 
stalls, which need have no foundation in the 
ground ; it also includes the money paid for 
the right. The right is that of occupying 
the ground without breaking it. Is not “ pil- 
lage” the right of occupying and breaking 
for the necessary support of the pillar? Some 
market-places have permanent fixed holes for 
this purpose, as at Cambridge. In many 
others the stalls are merely erected on the 
surface of the ground. By inference ‘* pil- 
lage” would mean also the money paid for the 
right of setting up the pillar. 

Frank Penny. 

MERCHANTS OF LUKES: MERCHANTS OF 
Luk (9 §S. viii. 481)—With regard to the 
above, I am of opinion that the extracts from 
the Hundred Rolls and the Patent Rolls set 
forth below are evidence that the merchants 
of Lukes and the merchants of Luk were 
merchants of Lucca, in Italy. 

From the Hundred Rolls. 

Permission for Lucas de Luk, Thomas of 
Basing, and other Lombards to export wool. 
—-Temp. Edward I. 

Permission for Lue de Lukes and Deodatus 
and their fellows toexport wool to Flandr.— 
Edward I. 

From the Patent Rolls. 

Luke of Lucca and colleagues, merchants 
of Lucca, appointed to collect the new cus- 
tom at Boston.—3 Edward I. 

Receipt to Bauruncinus and Reyner de 
Luk, merchants of Lucca, for 3,000 marks 
paid into the Wardrobe at Chester.—10 Ed- 
ward I, 


Luke de Luk and his fellows are requested 
to lend the king 500 marks for the expenses 
of his household.—3 Edward I. 

Letters for Baruncinus de Lucea and Bur- 
nettus his son nominating Andrew de Flo- 
rentia their attorney. Epwarp J. Luck. 


Lonpres (9 §. viii. 443). — William de 
Londre (Loundre, Lounder, as the name is 
variously spelt) evidently did not come in 


with the Conqueror, as the first clear evidence 
we have concerning him is contained in the 
Bull of Honorius IL, 1128, anathematizing 
him and several others, whose notions 
of meum and tuum were equally hazy, 
for “spoiling the Church.” He appears to 
have been the founder of the family, and 
erected Ogmore Castle, in the county of 
Glamorgan. He evidently spelt his name 
Londre, if he could spell, and was, I think, 
an illegitimate son of the Conqueror. He 
was in high favour with Henry [., by whom 
this lordship marcher appears to have been 
bestowed upon him. He was the founder of 
Ewenny Priory in intention, although he did 
not live to complete it, and a fragment of his 
tombstone is extant there with grand Lom- 
bardic lettering. As evidence of spelling of 
the name see the seal attached to deed No. 
176, Duchy of Lancaster records: “ Vesica 
shaped, horse and_ rider, cour. to left, round 
exergue Sigillum Will [......... Jndoniis” ; and 
again, MS. 177. same series, grant by William 
de Londinis to his daughter Sibilla, on the seal 
of which the name is spelt “ Lundonis.” The 
penultimate heiress, Haweisia, joined with 
Patric de Carducis in payment of a fine on 
obtaining seisin of the estates of his wife 19 
Henry IIT. (1235); and the penultimate heiress 
of this branch, Blanche, on her marriage to 
John of Gaunt, carried these wide domains 
into the royal house, where a small part 
yet remain as Duchy of Lancaster lands. 
From various sources I have collected the 
pedigree and descent of the lords and ladies 
of Ogmore. They are not of sufficient 
public interest to give in ‘N. & Q.,’ as mainly 
derived from contemporary MSS., lengthy, 
and opening too many side issues of interest 
only to the genealogist and historian, but 
much at the service of those who care for 
such curious information. G. E. R. 


The Anglo-Norman family inquired about 
must have been so called from some early 
connexion with London. The only place in 
Northern France with a name resembling 
London is Londiniéres, a canton in the de- 
partment of Seine Inférieure. I suspect the 
ancestor of this family was a certain “ Willel- 
mus nepos Episcopi” of Domesday Book, a 
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nepos possibly of Maurice, Bishop of London, | increase your velocity without diminishing your 
: angel and as, in this instance, the power emanates 


whose rather uncommon Christian name we | 
find used by William's descendants. William | the employer, he would soon become 

to be satistied with the speed of his natural pro- 
was called “de Londonia,” and gave the tithes | gression, and glad to cease exhausting himselt by 
of Eastgarston to Herley Priory(‘Form. Angl.,’ | sustaining an additional weight to his own body. 
p. 252). Madox had the original before him, | In two months you will hear no more of them. 


which was endorsed in an old hand “Carta! These opinions were expressed in or about 
Willelmi de Londoniis.” Maurice, his son, | 1823. RicHarD Lawson. 
was a witness. It is not improbable it| Urmston. 


was a sister of William who married Hard 
ing fil. Eadnoth (see 6" S. ii. 11), and was} Tue Conqueror’s Hatr BrorHErs 
mother of Robert fitz Harding, the founder | AND Sisters (9° 5. viii. 199, 293, 525).— 
of Bristol Abbey, Maurice, and other sons. | Robert, Earl of Mortain, did not found the 
Robert, in conjunction with a William de| abbey of St. Evroult, where Orderic Vital 
London, gave Blacksworth, in Kingswood, to | was, also called Ouche. | He founded, with 
the abbey. It should be further noted that | the Countess Matilda, his wife, in 1082, the 
Robert called his eldest son Maurice, which | collegiate church of St. Evroult at, Mortain. 
has continued to be the favourite name of the | | did not make this clear in my previous com- 
Berkeley fainily ever since. munication. F. S. Vape-WALPOLE. 
William de London was one of the knights| 5tsbury, Banstead. 
who went with Robert fitz Hamon into Gla- Tan oF or Cax- 
morganshire, founded Ewenny Priory, and 
rs BRIDGE (9 S. viii, 525).— Mr. CHARLES 
was a donor to Neath and Kidwelly, &c. Hrare says he has the deke’s signature 
Thomas de London, a contemporary who This bal rite 
may have been another son, went into Scot-| poe inly t 
land with King David, and had a grant of ned 
Lessedwyn. He left ason Maurice, and it is Prin W, 
this circumstance that makes me think he}, of P.” 
was one of this family. Of course much more FT 
about the Londons of Ogmore and Kidwelly , ieee 
is known, but these notes and suggestions ‘Hymns ANCIENT AND Mopern’ (9"" 8. viii. 


may be enough for Mr. A. HALw’s purpose. 101, 230, 388).—It is quite true that W. C. B.’s 
. ; A. 5. Ets. criticism “hardly meets the point ” of my 
Westminster. note, but much of Mr. PHInn’s is equally 


@ |itrelevant. I do not see why, as regards 
BrBtiocrarny or tHe Bieyere 8. viii. | grammar, original hymns and translations 
304, 490, 530).—The following ob:ter dicta | should not be “measured by the same tests.” 
might appropriately fall under the head of| 4 translator ought no more to retain foreign 
Wrong Forecasts by Eminent Men,’ but as | constructions than foreign words. It is 
they may not have come under the notice of | ynfortunately true, as the late Mr. Palgrave 
some of your readers who are interested in | jamented in a note on this subject which I 
the subject the reference may be worth ad-| had from him many years ago, that translated 
vancing. They are thus related by Bransby | hymns, like all translated verse, are “ rarely 
B. ; ooper int ie ‘ Life of Sir Astley Cooper’ | effective as poetry.” Sometimes, indeed, they 
(vol. it. p. 309):— 7 are, for Mr. Palgrave himself, in an essay on 
‘One morning our visitor was Prof. Vince, of | hymns in Good Words, once named one of 
Cambridge, and my uncle almost immediately began Miss Winkworth’s translations—‘ Christ. will 
to talk to him upon the subject of these velocipedes. gather in His -n’—as worthy t stand be 
The doctor said he had heard of them and admitted | £4@ther 1n Hits ee —as worthy to stand be- 
the ingenuity of the contrivance. This induced | Side Newman’s ‘Lead, kindly Light,’ but then 
Sir Astley at once to declare all his fears resulting | he had forgotten the fact that it 7s a trans- 
from their universal employment. ‘Sir,’ said he, | Jation. All this, however, is again away from 
it will alter the face of the country: no grass will | the point, as is also Mr. Purny’s remark that 

be grown, but all farms will become arable ; for who | - ee eas he : 
in original compositions—why not in transla- 


will keep horses, when a machine can be substituted | *” > 
which dves not cost more than two or three pounds, | HONS too /—many phrases such as those of 


and the first outlay is the whole expense?’ ‘Sir,’| which he cites examples may be tolerated, 
said Mr. Vince, *I misunderstood you; the expe-| although they are usually disallowed in 
diency yey ag =x: I merely —— to the public worship. My point is simply that on 
extent a toy, for it ‘er facilitate or 

edite he con | Which John Wesley laid such stress—that 


expedite a lengthened journey. It would be con- : : 4 
trary to every axiom in mathematics to suppose it hymns for general use ought to have not 


could, for it is impossible by any mechanism to| only “the purity, the strength, and the 
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elegance of the English language,” but also, 
and above all, ‘the utmost simplicity and 
plainness, suited to every capacity.” That 
this last desideratum is so often lacking in 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern’ is no doubt 
partly owing to the fact that so many of the 
hymns in this collection are translations, but 
this is no excuse. If a translator cannot turn 
a Latin hymn into English, he can at any 
rate let it alone. John Wesley’s own trans- 
lations from the German are models in this 
respect ; they are amongst the most cherished 
hymns in his collection, and comparatively 
few of his followers suspect that they are 
translations. 

[ do not think the reading of Mrs. Adams’s 
hymn which O. O. H. quotes is much better 
than the generally accepted one, and the 
subject of alterations in hymns is too wide 


| joining one of the Crusades arose in the 
|following manner. An ancient family of 
|“a-Rowe,” or Rowe, was long seated in Kent. 
'A very fine seventeenth-century illuminated 
pedigree of this family in the British Museum 
| (Add. 29,797) shows that “ Richard Rowe of 
Kent married the da’ and heire of Phillipp 
Rurd,” and was the father of William Rowe, 
who “married y® Daughter of Viueon” (ze., 
Vivian, a West-Country name), whose son 
“John Rowe, Sergeant at Lawe in the tyme 
of H. 8,” married “* Agneta, daug. and heir 
of Will Barnhouse of Kingston in Deuon- 
shi.” 

Turning to the Visitation of Devon, 1620 
(Harl. Soec., p. 247), the above-mentioned 
three generations of Rowes are given as the 
ancestors of “John Rowe de Kingston in 


for these columns. I may say, however, that 
«a compiler has surely as much right to 
correct an author’s grammar as to a ed 
with his theology. Cc 
The history of that most beautiful hymn 
‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,’ is given in M. D. | 
Conway’s ‘Centenary History of the South | 
Place Society’ (London, 1894), where a fac- 
simile of the draft in Sarah Flower Adams’s 
handwriting is given. The verse under dis- 
cussion reads :— 
Tho like the wanderer 
The sun gone down 
Darkness be over me 
My resta | 
pillow 
Yet in my | 
night J 
Nearer my God to thee 
Nearer to thee 
Of the alternative readings here given, the 
fvstin each case was adopted—an instance 
that second thoughts are not always best. 
Dr. Garnett regards her hymn _ beginning 
“He sendeth sun, He sendeth shower,” as 
superior to the more famous ‘ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee, but the latter has found its 
way to acceptance by the most diverse of 
creeds and temperaments. Mrs. E. Bridell- 
Fox issued from the Christian Life ottice in 
1804 a pamphlet of forty-six pages, contain- 
ing a memoir of Sarah Flower Adams, her 
hymns, and ‘The Flock at the Fountain,’ a 
catechism for children. This is a modest and 
inspiring memorial of a woman who has given 
voice to the spiritual aspirations of millions. 
E. A. Axon. 


stone 


dreams I'd be 


Manchester. 


Rowe or Cornwatt (9 viii. 305, 349, 


470).—I am inclined to think that the tradi- 
tion of an ancestor of the West-Country Rowes 


parochia de Staverton in com. Devon, et. 76 


pages 1620,” who duly enters and signs 


the pedigree. 

This, I think, is strong evidence that the 
Devonshire family of Rowe was a branch of 
the old Kentish stock. 

From what I can gather, the Crusade story 
appears to be based on the fact that the 
West -Country Rowes bear as their arms 
Gules, three holy lambs argent, which are 
said to have had their origin in one of the 
Crusades. Now these were not the ancient 
arms of Rowe, which were Gules, a quatrefoil 
or, and later, Argent, a chevron azure between 


| three trefoils slipped per pale gules and vert. 


| The arms of the Rurd family, however, whose 
| heiress married the Richard Rowe mentioned 
| above, were Gules, three holy lambs couchant 
argent, and this coat was at the time of the 
Visitation of 1620 merely quartered by the 
Devonshire Rowes (see pedigree of Rowe of 
Lamerton, Harl. Soc. 248); subsequently, 
however, they were borne alone, unsupported 
by the paternal coat, as they are at the 
present day (the lambs becoming passant 
instead of couchant). The ancient paternal 
Rowe coats, having thus been discarded, were 
soon forgotten, while the Crusade tradition, 
which was not improbably imported into the 
West-Country branch of the Rowe family 
along with the holy lambs at the time of the 
Rurd alliance (Edward III.), continued to 
live, being kept in remembrance by the 
exclusive use of the more favoured Rurd 
quartering with which it is associated. 
Artuur F, Rowe. 
Walton-on-Thames. 


Coacn (9 viii. 
462).— Beckmann, in his article on ‘Coaches’ 
(‘History of Inventions,’ 1846), omits any 
mention of the “ machine ” carriage, or “ New 
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Post Machine,” as it was called, although it 
pares an important part in the history of 
ong-distance travelling. The vehicle appears 
to have been adopted about the year 1756, 
at least it does not seem to have been adver- 
tised before that time, which is seven years 
before the date given at the above reference. 
On 25 December, 1756, “Two New Post 
Machines” were advertised to 

‘set out every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
for Bath and London in two days, one from the 
Rose Inn, and the other from the White Swan, 
Holborn Bridge, at 6 A.M. precisely. One pound 
three shillings for each passenger, allowing each 
14 lb. weight of luggage, and all above to pay Three 
Half-pence per pound.”— Whitehall Evening Post, 
25 December, 1756. 

The Bristol machine, which left the “Saracen’s 
Head ” in Friday Street, also took two days 
for the journey, setting out “at five in the 
morning every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, and putting up at the White Lion, 
Bristol. Fare, 1/. 5s.; each fare allowed 14 lb. 
weight, all above to pay Three Half pence 
per Pound, by the way of Chippenham, and 
not to go to Bath” (Whitehall Evening Post, 
6 April, 1756). In the year 1757 a “ tlying 
machine” on steel springs was established 
by the merchants of Liverpool after the 
manner of the Manchester “flying coach” 
(Capt. Malet, ‘Annals of the Road,’ 1876, 
p. 14). J. Hotpen MacMIcHaet. 
Wimbledon Park Road. 


In a book just published by Chapman 
& Hall, viz.,*‘The Norwich Road,’ by C. G. 
Harper, at pp. 34-5, is a description of the 
“Norwich Machine,” that ran three times a 
week to London in March, 1762. I think 
this may be interesting to your corre- 
spondent. Ropert BurNINGHAM. 


The Rev. Lewis Davies, in his ‘Supple- 
mentary English Glossary,’ quotes to the 
above effect from Goldsmith, ‘ Citizen of the 
World,’ letter xlviii.; Anstey, ‘New Bath 
Guide,’ letter xiii.; Walpole, ‘Letters,’ iv. 
12 (1775) ; and ‘Sketches by Boz’ (Mr. Minns). 
He adds that the only vehicle now so called 
is a bathing-machine. In horse-dealing par- 
lance a “machiner” is a van horse at the 

[Cycles are commonly so called. ] 


Payinc Rent at A Toms in Cuurcnu (9" 8. 
Viii. 302, 355, 411).— In Scotland the usual place 
for paying a redemption or mortgage was at 
or on an altar in the parish or other church. 
After the Reformation the style of the deed 
frequently ran as where “Sanct James Altar 
the Apostell sumtym was situat” or where 


“the hie altar usit to stand.” One reversion | 


dated 1567 has the unusual locus ‘in the 
lace quhair the hie poulpet is situat ” (Home 
Vrits, Hist. MSS. Comm.). A favourite 
place was on the tomb of the Regent Murray 
in St. Giles’s Church, Edinburgh, this altar- 
tomb being probably the most convenient 
counter or table on which to count the coin, 
after the removal of the altars. 
J. G. Wattace-James, M.B. 
Haddington. 


Bliscellancous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


| The Tower of London. By Lord Ronald Sutherland 


Gower, F.S.A. Vol. Ll. (Bell & Sons.) 
NuMekovs and important as are existing works on 
the Tower, there is always room for one more, and 
a welcome for it is certain also when, as in this 
case, it comes with such numerous and valuable 
illustrations. Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower’s 
opening volume deals with the Tower during 
Norman, Plantagenet, and Tudor times; that is, 
during the most interesting and picturesque, and 
also the most bloodthirsty period of its annals. He 
is safe in atlirming that it would be vain to search 
any other city — Rome itself not excepted —for 
another such group of buildings, or to endeavour 
to match the historic interest or splendid record 
of the ancient Norman structure. With most 
that is vital in our national life and al! that 
is superb in historical pageantry this building is 
associated, and there are no stories “of the 
death of kings” so sad as those which its walls 
could tell. ‘The early records are, as Lord Ronald 
avows, meagre and scanty. With a purpose such 
as that by which he is animated of being accurate 
rather than picturesque, he tinds the task impossible 
to infuse into them much life, movement, or interest. 
From the period of Edward LLL. the case is different. 
Through the Wars of the Roses, and during the 
short reign of Richard IL, the action is spirited 
enough, and during almost the entire period of Tudor 
rule the place isa shambles. Englishmen are wont 
to congratulate themselves upon the fact that their 
streets have witnessed few such scenes of ferocity 
and carnage as have polluted the fairest cities of 
France. In order to rival the bloodshed in the 
Tower of London under the tive rulers of Tudor 
race—for, child though he were, Edward VI. need 
not be exempted—we should turn to the Courts of 
Dahomey or other savage countries of Africa. 
Interesting and absorbing enough is the story of 
the Tower at this point, and its cruel record— 
which, so far as the present instalment is concerned, 
closes here—will be kept up during the reign o 
James 1., will be revived with the accession of 


| James L., and wili not lose all its brutality until 


after the massacres of 1746 and 1747. A history of 
the Tower, so far as it is now carried out, is neces- 
sarily a condensed history of the Engtish monarchy. 
Lord Ronald begins, however, with a picturesque 
and topographical account of the various buildings 
and their environment from the first mention by 
Tacitus of London as a place of importance. This 
description, Which occupies some four secre pages, 
| is accompanied by a series of admirable illustrations, 
taken by Messrs. Colls, most of them photogravure 
plates. The frontispiece consists of a coloured 
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plate, from a MS. in the British Museum, depicting 
the Duke of Orleans a prisoner in the Tower, a 
striking, vivid, and characteristic presentation of 
medieval life as it showed itself to the illuminating 
scribe. Following this comes a vivid picture of 
the Tower and the river as both are seen under the 
conditions, atmospheric and other, of to-day. Forty 
photogravures, sixteen blocks, and a couple of plans 
are given in the present volume. Most of them are 
views of the Tower and its appurtenances. The 
portraits include Anne Boleyn, Fisher (Bishop of 
Rochester), Sir Thomas More, his daughter Mar- 
garet Koper (as is supposed)—the last three from 
drawings by Holbein—Bloody Mary, Lady Jane 
Grey and Lord Guildford Dudley (by Lucas van 
Heere), Lady Jane Grey (from Holbein), Henry 
Grey, Duke of Sutfolk (by Joannes Corvus), and 
Robert, Earl of Essex. in addition there are many 
presentations of ancient armour and an accurate 
representation of the block and axe. In their 
tidelity and beauty these designs render the work 
unique in its class, a fine historical monument, and 
a book which all lovers of English annals will be 
bound to possess. Lord Ronald has done his work 
well, his chapters vil. to xi. inclusive, dealing with 
the Tudor monarclis, being especially well written 
and effective. We are not greatly impressed by 
the parallel he institutes between Sir Thomas More 
and Mr. Gladstone, and still less by some further 
comparisons in which he indulges. Should not the 
Sir Henry Ellice whom at p. 144 he couples with 
Froude the historian as an authority on Tudor 
MSs. be Sir Henry Ellis? Lt seems implied (p. 170) 
that the title of Lord Sudley (Thomas, Lord Sey- 
mour of Sudley, Lord High Admiral of England) 
and that of Lord Sudeley were, in the days of 
Edward VL., the same. Lord Ronald should be an 
authority on the subject, but we knew not the fact 
he advances. To the charge brought against the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Earl of Surrey of quarter- 
ing upon their family shield the arms of Kdward 
the Confessor we may advance the assertion (9'" 3. 


a reproach, we shall be justified in the assumption 
that the book, except to those who have secured a 
copy or are in the neighbourhood of a library on 
the shelves of which it rests, is now inaccessible. 
It is at least to be presumed that it will shortly 
become so, and those who cannot already boast its 
possession are counselled at once to obtain it. 
Turning over incidentally pages naturally in- 
tended for consultation rather than perusal, we 
come on the names of many dear and distinguished 
friends. One of the first is W. R. 8. Ralston, the 
famous Russian scholar, found dead in his bed in 
1889. Then follow William Brighty Rands (the 
Matthew Browne of ‘Chaucer’s England,’ an ex- 
yuisite and but half-recognized writer), Charles 
Reade, his nephew William Winwood Reade, John 
Edmund Reade, Robert Reece, Alfred German 
Reed (the entertainer), Sir Charles Reed, Henry 
Reeve (editor of the ELdimburyh Review), Henry 
Robert Reynolds (of Cheshunt) and his brother Sir 
John Russell Reynolds, James Rice (collaborator 
with Sir Walter Besant), Col. Alfred Bate Richards 
(of Volunteer fame), Sir Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son, F.R.S., Sir Matthew White Ridley, David 
Roberts, K.A., with his constant friend and asso- 
ciate in life and art Clarkson Stantield, R.A., 
Thomas William Robertson, Thomas Frederick 
Robson (actor), Lord Romilly (Master of the Rolls) 
and Hugh Hastings Romilly (explorer and writer), 
James Anderson Kose (collector), Gabriel Charles 
Dante Rossetti, and Clara Marion Jessie Rousby, 
known as the beautiful Mrs. Rousby. These 


| names, taken with a solitary exception from the 
| tirst letter in the volume, and consisting, also with 
la solitary exception, of those with whom we had 


more or less association or intimacy, convey an 
idea of the class with whom the three volumes are 
principally concerned. Some others—such, for in- 
stance, as Peter Robinson, draper—are well known 
to the public, though without claim to literary, 
artistic, or social recognition. lt is, however, in 
connexion with people obscure enough to escape 


viii. 495) that Edward the Confessor belongs to a inclusion in general biographical dictionaries that 


time when arms were not borne in Eugland. 
have more to say concerning Lord Ronald's inter- 
esting and valuable volume, but must wait till his 
second volume, for which we look with anxiety, 
brings the indispensable index. 


Modern English Biography. By Frederick Boase. 

—Vol. ili. (Truro, Netherton & Worth.) 
As we anticipated, Mr. Frederick Boase was not 
able to complete within the nineteenth century 
what is practically a supplement to the biogra- 
phical records of its latter half. One additional 
year has had to be accorded him for the discharge 
of his onerous and responsible task, and the close 
of 1901 saw the completed work in the hands of the 
subscribers. The appearance of each separate part 
has been chronicled (see 8*" 5. i. 345; xi. 440). Mr. 
Ratru THomas (8 3. i. 487) bore also a tribute to 
the importance of the work then begun (and now 
achieved), and gave a half promise, still unredeemed, 
to supply further comment upon it. We are 
glad to see Within the period we ourselves judged 
indispensable the completion of a work the utility 
of which to all concerned in historical, political, 
and genealogical pursuits cannot easily be over- 
estimated. Iwo hundred and fifty copies in all 
have been printed. As there are more than five 
hundred public libraries, the absence from 
which of a book of this kind should count as 


We | a work of this class is specially useful. 


The lives 
run from about a fifth of a column to a column; in 
one or two cases, as that of George Augustus Sala, 
they are slightly over a column. All accessible 
facts of birth, paternity, descent, occupation, 
works, death, and sepulture are supplied, and for 
immediate reference the work is, in its line, the best 
we possess. Being so nearly up to date, it all but 
serves, so far as England is concerned, the pur- 
poses of a dictionary such as that of Vapereau. 
it at any rate leaves far behind works such as 
*Men of the Time’ and ‘ Men of the Day.’ We 
are happy in commending the completed work 
to our readers. Whatever their occupation or 
pursuit, it can scarcely fail to be useful to them. 
An ample index facilitates reference, and indicates 
uses, not always obvious, to which the work may 
be put. 


Art Sale of the Year 1001, 
Slater. (Virtue & Co.) 
EMboLpeNeED by the conspicuous success which has 
attended his ‘Book-Prices Current,’ a work which, 
in the course of little over a dozen years, has 
developed into one of the most prized of biblio- 
graphical possessions, Mr. Slater has, not unnatur- 
ally, essayed to do for pictures and prints what he 
has previously done for books. The result of his 
efforts is the work before us, the sub-title of which 
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is “Being a record of the prices obtained at 
auctions for pictures and prints sold from January, 
1901, to the end of the season.” Holding to the 
view that all collecting is good, even if some collect- 
ing is better than others, we greet the new volume, 
and wish it a career as distinguished as its prede- 
cessor. This we dare not, however, presage. A 
collector for over half a century of whe s, we have 
found that luxury sutticiently costly to dispense 
with the pursuit of all others; and while we can 
meet Mr. Slater as editor of ‘ Book-Prices Current 
on his own ground, we are mum when he comes 
before us as editor of ‘Art Sales,’ having, indeed, 
everything to learn. This much we may say: his 
goodly volume contains some 550 pages, consider- 
ably over 100 of which are —— with an 
admirably full index with cross - references galore. 
The sale is chronicled of 3,118 items, the prices of 
which range from a couple of pounds or es toa 
good many hundreds and thousands. A glance 
through the volume, which we do not profess to 
have closely studied, shows us that the topmost 
wice paid fora Hobbema was 9,870/., a second work 
ee whose brush brought 2,362/. 10s. It is to be 
hoped that the soul of the artist received in the 
shades some hint of his modern eee ition, since 
he and his wife died in want. The biggest prices 
we detect for English pictures are 14,752/. for a 
Hoppner and 5,S800/. fer a Ronine vy; Millais’s ‘ No’ 
brought 1,471/.; Turner's ‘ Buc kiastleigh Abbey,’ 
840/.; a Reynolds went for 1,701/.; portraits by 
Giainsborough were sold for 1,869/. and 2,257/. A 
Mabuse brought 2,520/ ; a Rubens, 3.360/.; a Velas- 
quez, 997/.; a Van der Helst, 1,995/.; a Murillo, 
2,730/., and so forth. We are attempting to draw 
no inferences from these prices, but are simply 
extracting a few plums from Mr. Slater’s book. 


Not less remarkable are the prices paid for engrav- | 


ings, especially those of J. R. Smith after Reynolds. 
Of great value are the notes supplied by Mr. Slater 
with regard to the sales and the individual pic- 
tures. Some useful information is interpolated as 
to the prices realized by a few French sales. The 
book iS handsomely and even luxuriously got up, 
and is a credit to the publishers. It is to be hoped 
that it will establis ht itself in public favour and 
hee some a “hardy annual.” That it will rank with 

* Book-Prices Current’ we hesitate, as has been 
said, to believe. We shall be glad, however, to see 
our vaticinations falsitied, and the book is, at 
least, likely to take its place on shelves of reference 
weed prove equally useful to the amateur and the 
adeater 


Ix the Ninefeenth Century, through the medium 
of which it first reached a general public, the 
cypher “fad” of Mrs. Gallup receives what will 
probably prove to be its quietus. Two articles on 
the subject approach it from different sides. Mr. 
H. Candler shows how unsatisfactory are the his- 
toric assumptions and how far astray Mrs. Gallup 
goes in her philology. Mr. R. B. Marston, expand- 
ing his letter to the 7imes, proves that if the 
bi-literal cypher is trustworthy and acceptable 
Pope’s ‘ Homer’ is to be added to the works written 
by Bacon. Will no American investigator add to 
the list of Bacon’s productions the letters of Junius 
and the quatrains e Omar Khayyam? Mr. Herbert 
Cook inquires * Did Titian live to be Ninety-nine 
Years Old?’ and answers his own question in the 
negative. My. Cook leans to the view that Titian 


was born about 1489 and died about 1576-7 at the | 


age of eighty-seven. The Hon. Rollo Russell holds 
cheery views as to the ultimate extinction of London 
fogs. We can but hope that he is not too sanguine. 
Col. Pedder asks ‘ Where are the Village Gentry ?’ 
and shows some of the evils that attend the process 
of centralization ever proceeding. Mr. Fuller Mait- 
land has an interesting and valuable paper on 
* Music versus the Opera.’ Lady Priestley writes on 
‘Sir James Paget and Louis Pasteur,’ and Lady 
Hely-Hute hinson on ‘ Female Emigration to South 
Africa.’ It is saddening to hear that three out 
of the four classes of women available consist of 
‘Lady Helps.—Pretentious, delicate, incapable ; 
Girls. —Flighty, self-assertive, pur woseless, ignor: ant, 
lazy, and inefficient; Katflirs. ith the under- 
standing and demeanour of children and the vices 
of men. ’—In Scri/mer’s appears the first of three 
papers by Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip on ‘The Ame- 
rican *‘ Commercial Invasion” of Europe.’ In this 
M. de Witte, the Russian Minister of Finance, is 
made to speak with compromising frankness. No 
weacher of pleasant things is he. ‘* France hates 
nee f and England hates France; Germany 
detests France, and France detests Germany ; ; Russia 
hates Germany, and Germany hates Russia.” There 
are illustrations showing American “ binders” in 
the Steppes and the Highlands, electric lines by 
the Pyramids, cars in Cairo, coalhauling machines 
in Germany, bridges in Russia, pumps in Bombay, 
and so forth. ‘Sub Umbra Liliorum’ is the title 
of some impressions concerning Parma. Mr. H. 
Cabot Lodge writes on ‘ The Treaty-making Powers 
of the Senate,’ and Mr. Macgowan on ‘ Military 
Parades and Parade Training.’ 


Botices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

W Fk cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents niust observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or re ply be written on ase parate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 


| ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 


entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
put in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
heading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to end the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

F. M. (“* Bogus Degrees”). — A few universities 


| still supply these. 


| 


H. J. Metes (“ Taxation in Glasgow”). — Your 
friends are wags. 

CorRIGENDUM.—9" 8. viii. 509, col. 2, 1. 20 from 
foot, for “* 1845” read 1825. 

NOTICR, 

Editorial communications should be addressed to 
**The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE 


THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 


THE DRAMA. 


The ATHENA UM for January 4 contains Articles on 


HISTORY of WALES. 

MR. HARDY'S POEMS 

MR. McTAGGART as HEGELIAN, 

QUEEN MARY I. of ENGLAND. 

DESERTS and FORESTS of NORTH AMERICA, 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of ROME. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Portion of Labour; The Real World; The 
Arbiter, The Fad of an Epoch; The Winds of Cathrigg; One Life 
Retween, An Idol of Bronze; The Tower of Wye; A Younger 
son 

THEOLOGICAL and LITERATURE. 

BOOKS of TRAVEL 

SHORT STORIPS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—An Editors Sermons; The West Indies 
and the Empire; Jane Austen's Homes and Friends; The late 
Marquis of Kute’s Essays; Annuals 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MéA\Xovra ravra; WILLIAM BRENCHLEY RYB; The HEAD 
MASTERS’ CONFERENCE; REPORT on the BEVERLEY HIs- 
TURICAL MSS. 


Aliso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :— Recent Geology; Societies; Meetings Next Week; 


FINE AKTS :— Later Renaissance Architecture; Edward Onslow 
Ford, ; Sir J. Noel Paten; Gossip. 
MUSIC -— 
CORONATION MUSIC OF THE PAST. 
The Incorporated Society of Musicians; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Liars; Gossip. 


The ATHEN.£UMW for December 21 contains Articles on 


LIFE of W. W. HUNTER 

A JAPANESE MISCELLANY 

DR. CREIGHTON’S CHARGES and ADDRESSES. 

The TRAVELS of MR HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 

LOUIS XV. and the JACOBKRITES 

NEW NOVELS The Kourgeois; The House Divided; Penance ; 
Peter, a Parasite; Great Lowlands; Dumb; The Case and the 
Cure; Asa Falling Star. 

SPORTS and PASTIMES. 

TALES of ADVENTURE 

RECENT VERSE 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—Mr Birrell’s Miscellanies , A good School 
Story, A French View of the War, with Map «f tte Wet's Kaids, 
Keprints; Lord Rosebe-y s Policy; Miss Keppiier on Cats; Mr 
Pitchett on the Indian Mutiny; M. Georges C aretie's First Book 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

MR. GLADSTONE and HOME RULE; WONUMENT to SHAK 
SPEARE at WEHRIMAR, BDPWARKD JOHN Te BRLAWNY A 
GREAT BUILDER of the OLD THREE-DEC KER; “COK 
“BOOKS WANTED"; SALE 


Atsu— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIRFNCK:—The Victoria History of Worcesterssire; Societies ; 
Meeting Next Week ; Goxsip 

FINE ARTS :—James Northcote's Conversations; New Pictures at 
the National Gailery; Notes from Kome ; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC Mr. Arthur Chappe!l’s Farewell Concert; Dr 
Chrysander and Handel ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Barry Sullivan ; Gossip 


| The ATHENAUM for December 28 contains Articles on 

, The ROYAL NAVY. 

FENELON and his CIRCLE. 

LORD DE TABLEY'S POETRY. 

HISTORICAL MSS. of BEVERLEY. 

The GREAT PERSIAN WAR 

| The CHARM of the DESERT. 

NEW NOVELS:—St. Nazarius; The Gold Stealers; The Princess 
Cynthia; Quincy Adams Sawyer; Circumstance; Westerfeit ; 
Ardnarigh 

ECONOMIC LITERATURE. 
TRANSLATIONS, 
| OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Sailor and Jesuit; A New Guide to Ttaly ; 
John Howard ; From a Middlesex Garden; The Family of Lyon ; 
German Study of Burns; Kurke; Mr. George Wyndham's Christ- 
mas Hook ; The Edinburgh Waverley. 

| LIST of NEW BOOKS 

| CRYSTMAS DAY, “ BROOKS w ANTED”; The TEXT of CHARLES 

LAMB: The BOOK SALE The OLD ENGLISH DATING 

| of VESPERTINAL EV OST TRACT of MILTON’s; 

| EMENDATIONS of COLERIDGE’ “MILTON 

Atso— 

| LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Dr. Hopkinson's Scientific Papers; Primitive Man; The 

French Stonehenge ; Tolstov's Astronomy ; Anthropological Notes ; 

Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip 

FINE ARTS :—Giovanni Segantini; Mr. Gibson's Widow ani her 
Friends ; Les Portraits de l'Enfant; Towns of the Zuiderzee; Ihe 
| Art of Illustration ; Gossip 
MUSIC :—Stratton’s Mendelssohn ; oe Pianists and Violinists ; 
Gossip; Performances Next We 


| DRAMA —King Lear ; The Edinburgh Folio Shakespeare ,; Gossip 


The ATHEN.£UM for December 14 contains Articles on 

The WORKS of KYD. 

MADAME KECAMIER and her FRIENDS, 

PROF. KNIGHT'S PHILOSOPHIC ESSAYS, 

The WALES of GLENDOWER 

NEW NOVFLS:—The Making of a Marchioness; The First Men in 
the Moon; Sons of the Sword; The Usurper; The Failure of 
Success; Only a Nigger , Captain Rluitt, A Man of Iron; The Fall 
of Lord Paidocksiea; The Diary of a Freshman. 

BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—More Letters of Edward FitzGerald; Mr. 
Furniss and his Caricatures; The Open-air Boy, A Study of 
Poverty; Two War Books; British East Africa; A Selection of 
Newman 

LIST of NEW BOOKS 

OBITUARY of F W ROBINSON; RARING the HEAD; E. J. W. 
GIBB, EDWARD JOHN TRELAWNY ; SALES. 


= Atso— 
LITERARY 
SCIENCE :—The World's History, Societies; Meetings Next Week ; 
Gossip 
FINE ARTS :—Mr. Max Beerbobm’s Caricatures ; Sales ; Gossip. 
MUSIC; Symphony Concert; M. Kocian’s Violin Recital; Kruse 
Quartet Concert ; Gos-ip; Performances Next Week 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, 
And of all Newsagents. 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (#8. 1X. Jax. 11, 1902. 
A SELECTION OF STANDARD BOOKS 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & SON, 
186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railway Bookstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 
ALUMNI OXONIENSES: the Members of the University of Oxford, their Parentage, Birthplace, s. d. 8. 


and Year of Birth, with a Record of their Degrees, being the Matriculation Register of the 
University, Alphabetically Arranged. Revised and Annotated by the Hon. J. atamenertees MA., 


Published 
at 


from 1500 to 1886. Beautifully illustrated. & vols. royal 8vo ove . 336 0 ... 100 0 
GRAPHIC ARTS, THE: a Treatise on the Varieties of ae Painting at Engraving by 
HAMKEKTON, 54 Illustrations. Folio 0... 
me, 3. W., F.R.S., MALLESON, Col. G. B., F.S.1. HISTORY OF THE SEPOY WAR 
IN INDIA. With an Analytical Index, Plans, &c. 7 vols. Svo - 108 6... 55 0 
LINGARD, J.—HISTORY OF ENGLAND. (Library Edition.) 10 ose 68 0. 31 6 


LONDON, OLD AND NEW: 4 Narrative of its History, its People, and its Places. In 6 vols, 
each containing about 200 Lilustrations and Maps. Vols. I. and Il. are by WALTER THORN- 


BURY; Vols. III, to VI. are by EDWARD WALFORD. 6 vols, in3 eee 540... 23 6 
LONG, G.—DECLINE OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. 5 vols. 8vo. BOW. BO 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS: Historic, Rare, and Unique. The Selection, Reem. and 

Descriptive Notes by A. J. HIPKINS, "F.S.A.  Ilustrated by a Series of 50 Plates, printed in 

Colours from Drawings by WM. GIBB. 1 vol. folio, superfine paper. Impression limited 

(half-morocco) 147 0 ... 70 0 


HAMILTON, W._DATED BOOK-PLATES (Ex-Libris), with a Treatise on their Cig and 
Development. With about Lliustrations. 4dto 316... 12 6 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CHARA- 


or the Plovers, Sandpipers, Snipes, and their Allies, With numerous Wood 


Kngravings and 21 Pilates of Birds, Coloured by Hand. Only 500 copies printed. 4to ons . foe 6 
GRIMBLE, A.-THE DEER FORESTS OF SCOTLAND. Illustrated 7 A. THORBU RN. 
Large Paper, only 50 copies printed. Folio (net) 50 0 ... 31 6 


BALZAC, HONORE DE—LA COMEDIE HUMAINE oF. Translated KATHERINE 
PRESCOTT WORMELKY. [illustrated with 20 Original Designs by French Artists, also 250 
Keplicas on India — ——— in —— ure by Goupil & Co., Paris. In 40 volumes, 
royal 8vo (Pp lished buck ram, gilt top) (net) 0 0 ... 315 0 


BEWICK, T.—'THOMAS : his Life and Times. By ROBERT ROBINSON. With 200 beautiful Illus- 


trations depicting the best Specimens of the Art of the Famous Wood Engraver. Royal 8vo — 7. ee 
BROWN, FORD MADOX: a Record of his Life and Work. By FORD M. HUEFFER. With 

numerous Iliustratioas. Svo (handsomely bound) 42 0 ... 15 0 
HAMPTON COURT PALACE, The History of. “By E. LAW, B. A. Ilustratea with aapuing 

Ktchings, Maps, and Plans. 3 vols. Svo ... 


KERAMIC ART OF JAPAN AND JAPANESE MARKS AND SEALS. By G. A. 
AUDSLEY and J. L. BOWES. Numerous Cuts and Illustrations in Gold and Colours. 2 vols. 
imperial ove & 28 6 


LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT: its ~~ neti and Traditions. By HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, F.S.A., based on C Handbook. Edition on Laid r.) 3vols, 


medium 8vo 31 6 
THE CHURCH BELLS OF BEDFORDSHIRE: their Senniue, oo riptions, Traditions, 

and Peculiar Uses. By THUMAsS NORTH, F.S.A. With Illustrations. Royal Svo BO... 13 6 
SURREY BELLS AND LONDON BELL-FOUNDERS: a Contribution to the Compare 

tive Study of Bell inseriptions. By J.C. L. STAHLSCHMIDT, Royal 8vo 20. 
THE CHURCH BELLS OF HERTFORDSHIRE : their Founders, Inse siettom, Traditions, 

and Peculiar Uses, By the late THOMAS NORTH, F.S.A. Sa and Kdited aed J.C. L. 

STAHLSCHMIDT. With Llustrations. Royal ° ~» 86... 
THE CHURCH BELLS KENT: their Inscriptions, and Traditions. With 

lliustrations. Royal svo. eve 420. 15 0 


Printed by JOHN BDWAKD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane. B.C. ; and Published by 
JUHN C. FRANCIS at Bream’'s buildings, Chancery Lane, E.U.—Saturduy, il, 1902. 
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